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Teachers and Parents’ Meetings. 
By Supt. F. G. KRAEGE, Green Bay, Wis. 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

In the earliest times the parents were the sole instruc- 
tors of their own children. When the principle of divi- 
sion of labor was introduced into society, the parents very 
largely assigned the task of instructing their children to 
a person who was not a relative of the family but 
who performed the services in an apartment of the home 
that was set apart for that purpose. In due course of 
time school-houses were built, and the private instructor 
was superseded by the public school teacher, to take the 
place of the special apartment in the home that was repre- 
sented in them. 

Altho every school-room may be regarded as a depart- 
ment of the homes that are represented in it,—and this 
intimate relation of home and school was fully realized at 
one time,—the separation of the school-room from the 
dwelling, unfortunately, caused parents and teachers to 
drift apart and to become less and less interested in each 
other’s welfare. In many of our large cities, the teach- 
er now seldom meets his pupils outside the walls of the 
school-room and rarely sees a parent, except to answer to 
some supposed infraction of the rules or to defend himself 
from some supposed injustice. Too often, without in- 
tending to be unjust, teachers misunderstand and distrust 
parents, and parents question the motivesand criticise the 
aims and methods of the teacher as a result of the reports 
of children. Discussion at the fireside from imperfect 
knowledge is likely to array the child against the teacher, 
and the attempted correction of the parent’s views thru 
the child only widens the breach. Competent and pro- 
gressive teachers who are trying to do their best often find 
themselves hampered by adverse criticisms upon every new 
step because parents do not obtain their information con- 
cerning the same at first hand. On the other hand, in- 
telligent and anxious parents frequently find themselves 
distressed and annoyed by the treatment of their children 
which they know to be in conflict with the home custom 
and environment and injurious to the natures of their 


children. 
Closer Relationship Wanted. 


When the teacher lived in the homes of his pupils, he 
learned to know them and their parents, and he was able 
to shape his instruction and modify his discipline accord- 
ing to individual needs. He was able to accomplish the 
most desirable results for his pupils. Just as far as we 
have departed from such an intimate acquaintance with 
parents and pupils, just so far have we removed ourselves 
from the possibility of attaining the highest results in edu- 
cation. Fortunately, at the present time, there is a gen- 
eral movement in this country in favor of establishing a 
closer relationship of home and school than has ob- 
tained. The conviction has been growing that, no matter 
how earnestly and persistently the teacher tries to help 
the pupil, the best results will not be forthcoming unless 
there is the heartiest co-operation and warmest sympathy 
between parents, teachers, and pupils. The interests of 
the home and school overlap and intermingle so that it is 
of primary importance to have the two work in sympathy 
and hearty co-operation. 

Various methods are employed in different places for 
the purpose of bringing teachers and parents together 
and of establishing such an understanding as will result 


in the desired co-operation of the home and the school. In 
some cities, mothers’ meetings and other women’s clubs 
invite teachers to join them or to meet with them occa- 
sionally to consider questions that relate to both home and 
school. In other cities, parents are invited to attend the 
meetings of the teachers and to take part in their deliber- 
ations. In still other places, a league of parents and 
teachers has been formed that meets at stated times for 
conference and mutual helpfulness in the solution of prob- 
lems that affect both home and school. In a number of 
towns, a similar organization is connected with each school 
building. A method adopted by some districts is to ap- 
point special days on which parents are urgently requested 
to visit the schools for the purpose of observing the regu- 
lar work of the teachers or of inspecting exhibits of special 
lines of school work. 


The Green Bay Plan, 


In Green Bay, several of the methods already stated 
have been employed, but, in addition, a system of teachers 
and parents’ meetings was inaugurated last year which 
combines some of the features of several of the foregoing 
methods and yet differs from them all in important re- 
spects. The plan has been productive of great good in 
evoking an interest in the schools and in securing the co- 
operation of the educational agencies in the city. 

Under the direction of the superintendent, these teach- 
ers and parents’ meetings have been held during the even- 
ing, in the different ward buildings, as frequently as it 
was convenient and expedient to hold them. The pro- 
gram consists of music, both vocal and instrumental, ren- 
dered by pupils, teachers, and patrons of the school; of 
one or two short class recitations conducted by the teach- 
ers ; and of the consideration of one question that is of 
interest to the home and school in the district in which 
the meeting is held. In every instance, it has been re- 
quired that papers and discussions should be restricted to 
ten minutes. If the paper is presented by a teacher, it is 
discussed by some parent, and conversely, if the paper is 
prepared by the parent, it is discussed by a teacher. In 
addition to this, some parent or teacheris assigned to lead 
the general discussion and to call upon persons present to 
continue it. Thus far no difficulty has been experienced 
in securing parents to prepare papers or to take part in 
the discussions, and the spirit that has been manifested 
in the discussions is admirable. There has been no dis- 
position whatever to quibble or to scold on the part of 
either teachers or parents. 

By these meetings, we have endeavored to get the par- 
ents to realize that the school is a department of every 
home that is represented in it; that the teachers are 
friends and helpers to the parents in the work of bringing 
up their children ; that teachers merely do what parents 
cannot do now for want of time and what parents believe 
that the teachers, by special preparation, can do better 
than they can ; and that the teachers are earnest workers 
who are devoting the best energies of their lives to the 
performance of this particular task for the parents and 
for the benefit of their children. I believe that we have 
convinced the parents that it is just as important and just 
as valuable for them to hold frequent conferences with 
the teachers for an exchange of thoughtson the problems 
that arise in the school-room, as it is for parents to con- 
fer with each other on the problems that arise in the home 
training of their children. Until it has been shown that 
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the teacher is unworthy of the confidence, parents are 
urged to confer with him upon questions pedagogical as 
they do with physicians upon questions medical or with 
lawyers upon questions legal. On the other hand, teach- 
ers are urged to confer frequently with parents in order 
that they may learn from them what they cannot learn 
from the pupil concerning his personal habits, natural in- 
clinations, attitude toward work, opportunity for home 
study, length of time he can attend school, and other 
similar characteristics and conditions that it is important 
for the teacher to know. As the wise physician makes the 
fullest inquiry concerning the peculiarities of the patient 
before treating him, so must the teacher in order to 
wisely develop the body and mind of thechild. Teachers 
can learn much from the fathers and mothers, for they 
have had many experiences that most teachers only theo- 


rize about. 
Objects of the Meetings. 


The Green Bay teachers and parents’ meetings are held 
in the place where it is most convenient for the parents 
to attend them, and at a time when it is most convenient 
for fathers as well as mothers to attend. By means of 
these meetings, we become better acquainted with the 
parents and we give them an opportunity ef becoming 
better acquainted with the aims and methods of the teach- 
ers of their children. Since both are laboring earnestly 
for a common cause, an intimate acquaintance is mutually 
helpful. To this end, invitations are written on the black- 
board by the teachers and these are copied by the pupils 
and delivered to every family in thedistrict. How gener- 
ously the parents have responded to these invitations may 
be observed from the fact that, at the last meeting which 
was held on the 15th inst., three rooms were crowded with 
grown people and it was necessary to repeat every num- 
ber on the program three times. Some of the parents 
and many of the teachers have attended all the meetings. 
The local papers have rendered valuable assistance by 
publishing the programs and by their accounts of the 
meetings. 

Another purpose of these meetings is to show the par- 
ents how we teach school to-day, and what is taught in 
the school at the present time. The class exercises 
afford an excellent opportunity for revealing the fact to 
the parents that the methods of teaching have undergone 
as much of a change since their childhood days as have 
the methods of conducting their business. By means of 
exhibits in drawing, penmanship, etc., and by conducting 
class exercises in nature study, music, or supplementary 
reading, we are able to enlist their interest in these new 
lines of school work and to get them to appreciate their 
importance and value. 

Suitable Topics. 

In a district in which parents were reluctant to provide 
their children with material for drawing, a great deal of 
good has resulted from the discussion of the practical 
value of drawing. In adistrict in which there were many 
cases of truancy the topic “ Truancy—Causes—Remedies, 
and Methods of Dealing with Truants,” has been discussed 
from the standpoint of the teacher, the parent, and the 
board of education. In a districtin which parents were in- 
clined to be sensitive of the noise that children made on the 
playground, it has been helpful to have the parents discuss 

‘The Rights of Children and the Rights of Others.” For 
similar reasons and with uniformly good results, in dif- 
ferent districts, we have discussed such subjects as “The 
Importance and Value of Habits of Regularity and of 
Punctuality,” “Dangers of Forced Development—Physi- 
cal and Mental,” “Educative and Uneducative Punish- 
ments,” “The Discipline of the Home and of the 
School.” 

By taking an actual part in these meetings parents are 
led to follow up a line of thought suggested by the dis- 
cussions and other exercises, that broadens their educa- 
tional-horizon and increases their interest in the school, 
the teacher, and the child. By a better understanding of 
the aims, the methods, the character of the teacher, and 
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the difficulties that he has to encounter, parents are 
better able and more willing to support and assist the 
teacher. 

Cautions. 


It must be remembered, however, that, in order to se- 
cure the best results, these public conferences must be 
supplemented by such private conferences of teacher and 
parent as the individual needs of the pupils may require, 
Both parents and teachers need to be watchful of the phy- 
sical, mental, and moral tendencies of children and to hold 
frequent conference concerning the same. On account 
of the frequent change of teachers resulting from the 
current methods of promotion, it is of primary importance 
that this should be done as early in the year as possible. 

Teachers grope blindly in ignorance of a child’s physi- 
cal peculiarities which parents understand. Defective 
vision and imperfect hearing often bring children under 
severe censure at school. A word of explanation from 
the parents would locate the child in the school-room at 
the most favorable point for overcoming the defect. Par- 
ents may know that their child possesses a nervous tem- 
perament which they have found a way of mitigating but 
not of controlling. The wise teacher will gladly co- 
operate with the parents in the use of like methods of 
discipline. , 

On the other hand, parents are frequently blind to 
habits and tendencies which the teacher’s practical eye 
detects. If pupils develop certain characteristics at school 
which they do not manifest in the home ; if imperfections 
of sight unknown to the parents are discovered by the 
teacher ; if a pupil known to be hard of hearing grows 
more so ; if a pupil is poor in one study or has some mental 
weakness which the teacher has discovered ; if the teacher 
discovers any other physical, mental, or moral characteris- 
tics in his pupils which the parents do not know ; or if he 
discovers any modification of tendencies that are known to 
the parents, it is his duty to report the same and to co- 
operate with the parents in their efforts to overcome these 
tendencies. Early conference, on matters of this kind, 
often leads to the correction of habits at a time of easy 
abandonment. 

Again, parents do not always realize the importance 
of regularity in school hours. Children are called from 
school or kept out of school for some trifling service at 
home or to do some errand that might be performed out 
of school hours without inconvenience to the home. By 
means of such unnecessary interruption, lessons are 
improperly prepared, interest in school wanes, careless 
habits are formed, and the value of school hours depreci- 
ated. A few minutes of calm conference of parent and 
teacher may remedy this and settle these questions for 
an entire school and thus save the time of both teacher 


and parent. 
Success of the Plan. 


The value of these public and private meetings of teach- 
ers and parents is inestimable. They produce a better 
mutual understanding between the home and the school. 
They strengthen the hands of school authorities when. 
these are honestly working for the improvement of the 
schools, and they furnish a means of checking them if 
they attempt to do wrong. Since such meetings have 
been held in Green Bay, the discipline of the schools has 
been much easier, because parents are naturally more 
willing to uphold a teacher who is personally known to 
them and with whose line of action they arefamiliar. The 
children themselves seem happier and more responsive, 
while ‘the stiff formal relation of parent and teacher has 
given place to a sort of friendliness that is very valuable. 

In conclusion, it is but just to say that very much of the 
success of our meetings is due to the hearty and intelli- 
gent co-operation of the board of education and of the 
teachers with whom I have the pleasure of being associ- 
ated. 


A paper read before the Superintendents’ and Supervising 
Principals’ Association, Milwaukee, and also before the General 
Session of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
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Nature Study in City Streets. 


Minerals. 
By Mrs. L. L. W. WiLson, Philadelphia. 


One can scarcely walk a block in a city street withou 
encountering sandstone, marble, gneiss, slate, granite 
syenite, limestone, iron, coal. In consequence of their 
great utility they are as easily obtained, as specimens 
for study by city children, as the not more interesting 
mineral accessible to those who live in the country. 

It is an excellent plan to study some of these minerals 
during the winter, months, thus leading up to soil, its 
formation and meaning. It throws new light on the 
spring nature work. 

For the systematic study of minerals, it is necessary 
that the children should have the command of a 
small technical vocabulary. Therefore devote several 
lessons to the teaching of these terms: hardness, color, 
streak, luster, structure, transparency, weight, elastic, 
flexible, brittle. It is not necessary to employ minerals 
exclusively in teaching these terms. 

Vocabulary for a Study of Minerals. 

Give to each pupil a piece of chalk, glass, mica, a 
quartz pebble, rock salt, a bit of marble, feldspar, and 
any other convenient minerals of varying hardness. 

Which of these can you scratch with the finger nail ? 
Which not ? Which can you scratch with glass ? Which 
not ? Which can you scratch with a penknife ? Which 
not? Arrange the minerals, putting the softest first. 

The children will arrange the minerals given above as 
follows: Chalk, mica, marble, glass, feldspar, quartz. 

Tell the pupils that the hardness of minerals is so im- 
portant and so often mentioned that a scale of hardness 
has been made with numbers as follows: 1. Chalk; 2. 
mica, rock salt ; 3, marble; 4, not glass, but minerals a 
little softer ; 5, glass ; 6, feldspar ; 7, quartz, steel. 

Make the children recognize the fact that anything 
that glass will scratch must be under five, and that any- 
thing that steel can scratch must be under seven. 

Give them several other minerals of which they are to 
determine the hardness with a bit of glass and a pen-knife. 

Each pupil needs a penknife for his work with minerals, 
but, if necessary, a bit of window glass may be made to 
serve the purpose. Ordinary broken glass may be used. 
These pieces of glass should be kept in a box and dis- 
tributed and collected for each lesson. 

Color.—There is seldom trouble in eliciting the names 
of the simple colors, but practice should be given in rec- 
ognizing the more complex mixtures so commonly met 
with in minerals, such as the grayish black of the slates. 
For this the blackboards may be used. The shades, the 
walls, the wood of the desk, the floor, etc., will furnish 
objects for the teaching of other combinations of color. 

Streak.—By this term is meant the fine powder or 
mark made by a mineral when rubbed against a harder 
surface. Strange to say this streak has often a different 
color from that of the mineral. For example, limonite, 
which is black or brown, has always a yellow streak. 

The white streak of chalk may be shown on the black- 
board. The bluish gray or bluish white streak of slate 
may be shown on the same surface, or better still on the 
individual slates. The streak of black lead (grayish black) 
may be shown on paper. 

Luster.—To the children luster is synonymous with 
shine. Glass, polished silver, chalk, resin, or gum arabic, 
pearls or the inside of most shells, silk or hair will serve 
to teach respectively glassy, metallic, dull, resinous, 
pearly, and silky luster. 

Structure.—This is a word that should be added to the 
child’s vocabulary much earlier than it usually gets there. 
It can be well illustrated by giving to the children bits of 
coarse sandstone. Of what is this stone made ? Of grains. 
Yes, and for this reason we call it granular. We say 
that the structure of sandstone is granular. Is the 
structure of this asbestos granular ?° No, what word shall 
be applied to its structure? It has a fibrous structure. 
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Rope, or if one must have a mineral, satin-spar will 
answer equally for the teaching of fibrous—slate, quartz, 
and iron illustrate compact ; mica, feldspar and calcite 
are in layers, or have a laminated structure. 

Transparency, glass, ground glass, wood, etc., etc., will 
teach the meanings of transparent, translucent, opaque. 

‘eight.—The cultivation of the so-called sixth sense 
may be attained by giving the children a large number of 
specimens of approximately the same size, requiring them 
to “weight” them on the hand. From this they are to 
divide them into three groups, viz., light, medium, heavy. 

Give them-also practice in weighing objects of very 
varying sizes. 

Elastic and flexible should be taught together. Bend a 
piece of whalebone, a piece of paper. What difference in 
the two results? Is the blade of a penknife flexible ? 
Elastic ? Why? A wooden ruler? A bit of leather ? 
Cloth ? Why ? 

Chalk and glass illustrate brittle. 


Granite. 


The mineral which should be first studied is, of course, 
the commonest and best defined stone in the neighbor- 
hood. 

In the Philadelphia normal school, granite is first 
studied. This is because just around the corner a new 
high school is being built, and any child can bring from 
its yard good sized specimens of coarse granite -in which, 
as it happens, the different elements are particularly well 
defined. 

Send the class for specimens, limiting them somewhat 
in regard to size and number. 

When they return ask these questions : 

Is this stone one mineral, or is it made up of many 
minerals ? 

How many ? 

What differences between them in color? 
in hardness ? 

What name is given to the grayish mineral, with glassy 
luster ? To the pinkish mineral? This is the feldspar. 
It may be of course, yellow white, or red. 

What name is given to the black, soft, scaly mineral ? 

Then make a summary of the three minerals studied. 
This will be somewhat as follows : 

Quartz, glassy, gray or white in color, transparent, 
hard (seven the scale of hardness). 

Feldspar, pearly, pink gray, white, yellow, or red in 
color, opaque, hard (six in the scale of hardness). 

Mica, glassy, black, transparent (this will scarcely be 
obvious to the children), soft (two in the scale of hard- 
ness. 

Which of these minerals is most abundant in the 
granite which you hold in the hand? Which is least 
abundant ? What advantage to the stone? As you go 
home to-day, keep your eyes open for granite. Bring me 
a list of the places where you see it and the uses to 
which it is there’put. 

Take the children to some place near by where they 
can see traces of the bore into which the blasting powder 
has been put. 

Granite is widely distributed rock. That found in New 
England is generally used for handsome buildings in our 
own country but the granites of the south of the Rockies, 
and of the Pacific slope are of excellent quality also. 

Granite was originally formed by fire in the bowels of 
the earth and under great pressure. It has been gener- 
ally supposed to be the oldest of all rocks, the foundation 
stone of the earth, because it is known to constitute 
whole mountain ranges. 

It would be a good plan to follow up these lessons on 
granite with separate lessons on its constituents, viz: 
Mica, quartz, feldspar. This is particularly desirable as 
all of these minerals are of considerable economic im- 
portance. 


In luster ? 


Mica. 
The easiest way in a city to obtain good-sized specimens 
of mica is to buy them from a dealer in minerals—a few 
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cents will supply an entire class with white mica (mus- 
covit). This is found in flat six-sided forms, made up of 
very thin, transparent, elastic layers. In color it may be 
white, gray, brown or yellow. It is so soft that it may 
be scratched with the finger nail. 

Its uses are many. Where it is found in large clear 
sheets, in China and Siberia for example, it is used for 
window panes. 

We see it most frequently in the doors of coal stoves. 
Indeed the demand for it for this purpose is much 
greater than the supply. 

Glass is brittle, whereas mica is elastic. For this 
reason it is used in place of glass on men-of-war, wherever 
the shock of their heavy guns would destroy the glass. 
Unfortunately it is much softer than glass, and for this 
reason is soon defaced with scratches. 

Mica, like graphite, is sometimes used to lubricate 
machinery. 

Its use on Christmas cards to give the effect of frost 
will doubtless appeal to the children. 

It is often incorrectly called isinglass, probably because 
it somewhat resembles isinglass in appearance. 

Feldspar. 

Fine pieces of feldspar may be bought from any dealer 
in minerals. It is the commonest of all stones, except 
quartz. Pebbles are frequently of feldspar. If they can 
be scratched with a penknife, but with difficulty, then 
they are feldspar pebbles. These pebbles, however, do 
not show the characteristic cleavage, and for this reason, 
I should be inclined to buy specimens for the first lesson. 

The word cleavage may be taught, or better still, the 
simple expression of the children, “It breaks into steps,” 
may be accepted. 

The “weathering” of feldspar should be taught. This 
may be done easily from pebbles or pieces of granite that 
have been exposed to the weather, and in which the 
feldspar has become soft. 

Let the children wet the soft feldspar and note its 
clay-like odor. Tell them that clay is decomposed feld- 
spar. 

From clay many useful things are made, viz.: porce- 
lain, china, crockery, flower-pots, drain pipes, bricks, etc. 

If possible, take the children to a brick yard. But if 
this is not practicable, the comparison of brick, clay, an 
unbaked brick (which may be afterwards baked), and a 
baked brick will tell the story of this important industry. 
These articles are easily obtained from a brick yard by 
any teacher, or she may, if she chooses, buy the clay and 
make her own brick. 

The Story of Bernard Palissy and Grandma Kaoline in 
Miss Wiltse’s “Stories for Kindergartens” should be 
read either to or by the children in this connection. 


Quartz. 

Milky quartz in the form of white pebbles may be 
found in abundance in most streams. They may be 
bought, also, at an aquarium supply store. 

Give to the children a number of such pebbles. Re- 
quire them to sort them out, separating them into two 
piles, in one of which are the feldspar pebbles and in the 
other quartz. 

All the quartz pebbles will be found to be hard, easily 
scratching glass, light in weight, with a glassy luster, 
transparent, translucent, or even opaque, breaking quite 
irregularly. 

Some of them, however, will have an external green or 
sometimes a yellow color. The former is due to plants 
grown on them in their habitat,—a running stream. The 
yellow color is due to the presence of iron which has ox- 
idized on their surface. This is practically, then, iron 
rust. 
If possible secure quartz crystal. Typically, these are 
built up on the plan of six,—a six-sided right prism 
capped on each end with a six-sided pyramid. When the 
pyramids only are prssent, the specimen is called drusy 
quartz. 

Violet or purple crystals are called amethysts. Other 
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well-known forms of quartz are rose quartz, smoky quartz, 
yellow quartz, agate, chalcedony, carnelian, opal, onyx, 
flint, jasper. The stiffness of grass blades is due to the 
presence of silica, or quartz. 

Sand is quartz ground small by the action of water, 
aided by frost. These same forces reduce feldspar to 
clay. Why is clay so much finer than sand? This 
question the children can reason out to their infinite de- 
light if you give them a hint such as this; Which is 
harder, quartz or feldspar ? 

Sand has a multitude of uses, the most important of 
which is, doubtless, its part in the manufacture of glass, 
It is used for plaster and mortar, and also for scouring 
and molding. 

Rock crystal was once used in the manufacture of the 
best spectacles under the name of “Scotch pebble.” It 
is now used for ornaments, such as fine umbrella handles, 
expensive inkstands, paper weights, and the like. What 
the boys call “reallys” (marbles) are made from agate, 
which is used, too, for various ornamental purposess, as 
are also carnelian, amethyst, jaspar, chalcedony, onxy, 
and opal. From flint were made the Indian arrow heads. 
It was used by the white men for striking fire. 


SF 
Lessons in Bookkeeping. IV. 


By E. W. Cavins, ILLINOIS. 


The Proprietor’s Account. 


When a proprietor goes into a business he opens in 
his ledger a certain account in which he enters the amount 
of money or goods invested in the business. Later on, 
if he puts in additional property or draws out any, a re- 
cord of the same is made in that particular account. 

Suppose he keeps this record in the form of an account 
such as we have been studying. Which one of the three 
will it most resemble, cash, merchandise, or personal ? 
If personal, whose name should appear at the tep ? 

It may seem strange to beginners that the owner of 
the business keeps a separate account, called proprietor’s 
account ; but this is one of any complete set of accounts. 
It is enough to say now that its purpose is to show the 
amount of property put into the business, the amount 
drawn out, and the amount remaining in at any time. 

The rules for debiting and crediting, which we have 
derived, apply to this kind of an account, as to all others. 

Samuel Barlow invested in the milling business $3,300 
in cash, wheat worth $500, and corn worth $300. He 
afterwards put in $700 with which to buy grain. He 
drew out for private use at one time $150, at another 
time $180, and at another $1,500 with which to buy 
shares of bank stock. Considering that his milling busi- 
ness had neither gained nor lost, how much property did 
he still have invested in it ? 
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If, during the time before this account was balanced, 
the mill business had gained $600, Samuel Barlow’s ac- 
count should be credited “ By Gain,” for, is it not to his 
credit to succeed in business, and the “Balance in the 
mill business” would then be $3,570, instead of $2,970. 
Had it lost $600, his account should be debited “To 
Loss,” and the balance would be $2,370. 


Double-Entry Bookkeeping—Why So Called. 


Business consists mainly in the exchange of values. In 
every complete transaction something is given for some- 
thing in return. Often something of value is given for a 
promise to pay, but the transaction is not complete until the 
promise has been fulfilled. If the promise is not kept 
the case is not true business but rascality. ,Recording 
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the transactions of business is bookkeeping. In our work 
thus far in keeping the cash, personal, or merchandise 
account each by itself and regardless of any other ac- 
count, we have made no complete record of any transac- 
tion—only a half record. To give your class this idea, 
ask them in what account a hardware merchant should 
enter the following transaction: He sold a self-binder 
for cash. Some may say the merchant should debit his 
cash account, because cash was received; others, that 
because merchandise was sold he should credit his mer- 
chandise account. It is evident that he should do both. 
We have seen in our study of the cash account: that 
whenever cash is received or paid an entry must be made 
in the cash account, and that whenever merchandise is 
bought or sold an entry must be made in the merchandise 
account. In this transaction merchandise was sold and 
cash was received, hence an entry must be made in both 
accounts. The term “ double-entry,” which is applied to 
this kind of bookkeeping, arises from the fact that two 
entries are made for each transaction. 

Consider the following transactions and decide (1) in 
what two accounts each one should be entered, (2) which 
one of the two should be debited and which one credited. 
Suppose that you are in the grocery business and 

1. John Smith buys flour of you on account. 

Notre.—Enter in John Smith’s account and in the merchandise 
account. Debit Smith and credit merchandise. 
. Peter Puffer borrows of you cash. 
. You buy merchandise for cash. 
. You sell merchandise for cash. 
. Peter Puffer pays the money he borrowed. 
. John Smith pays cash on his account. 
. You buy merchandise of A. M. Brant on account. 
. You pay expenses in cash. 

It was stated at the outset that, in general, three 
books are used in most systems of bookkeeping. They 
are the day-book, journal, and ledger. The ledger is the 
book of accounts and is the principal one. My aim in 
these articles thus far has been to teach the purposes 
and methods of keeping some of the various accounts 
which constitute any ledger set. Pupils who have under- 
stood all the steps and have had sufficient practice on the 
various kinds of accounts considered are now ready for 
an easy ledger exercise. 

Decide in regard to each of the following transactions 
(1) in what two accounts it should be entered, (2) which 
one of the two accounts should be debited and which one 
credited. Then rule and open the necessary accounts, 
and put in the items. Do this, if you understand how, 
before looking at the notes of explanation given below. 


Transactions. 


1. W. B. Ferguson invested $650 cash in business. 

2. He paid office expenses in cash, $42.15. 

3. He bought for cash goods costing $296.85. 

4, He bought from J. J. Gannaway on credit goods 
costing $320.30. 

5. He sold goods for cash, $280.50. 

6. He sold to P. Bradley on account goods valued at 
$117.64. 

7. He gave J. J. Gannaway to apply on account cash 
$132.50. 

8. He received from P. Bradley on account cash $100. 

9. He paid cash to Hort South for services $19.40. 

10. He sold goods for cash, $98.25. 

Inventory of unsold goods, $194.30. 


Explanation. 


1. Open an account for W. B. Ferguson, proprietor, 
and credit him “by cash” invested, $650; debit cash to 
W. B. Ferguson, the same amount, after opening a cash 
account. 

2. Credit cash “by expense” $42.15; open an expense 
account and enter in its debit side “to cash” $42.15. 

3. Open a merchandise account and debit merchandise 
“to cash” $296.85; credit cash “by merchandise” 
$296.85. 

4. Debit merchandise to “J. J. Gannaway,” $320.30 ; 
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open an account for J. J. Gannaway and credit him “by 
merchandise,” $320.30. 

5. Debit cash “to merchandise,” $280.50 ; credit mer- 
chandise “by cash” $280.50. 

6. Credit merchandise “by P. Bradley,” $117.64; debit 
P. Bradley “to merchandise,” $117.64. 

7. Credit cash by “J. J. Gannaway,” $132.50; debit 
J. J. Gannaway “to cash,” $132.50. 

8. Debit cash “to P. Bradley,” $100; credit P. Brad- 
ley “by cash,” $100. 

9. Credit cash “by expense,” $19.40; debit expense 
“to cash,” $19.40; no account is opened for Hort South. 
Do you see the reason ? 

10. Same as 5 above. 


Closing the Set. 


Enter the inventory on the right-hand side of the mer- 
chandise account. Balance that account to find the gain 
on merchandise. Close all the other accounts except W. 
B. Ferguson’s. Had there been no expense connected 
with the business, the gain on merchandise, $73.54, would 
have been net, or clear, gain ; but to find the net gain 
the office expenses and clerk hire, $61.55 must be de- 
ducted. 

W. B. Ferguson had $650 when he began business, he 
gained $11.99, how much was he then worth ? 

Credit him with the amount of net gain and close his 
account. 

Is there not another way to find W. B. Ferguson’s 
present worth? Yes, find the sum of the values of all 
his property and from it subtract what he owes. From 
this ledger set we see that he has cash $637.85, merchan- 
dise unsold, $194.30; an account against P. Bradley for 
$17.64, which amounts to $849.79. He owes J. J. Gan- 
naway $187.80, hence his present worth is $661.99, the 
same amount obtained by adding the net gain to the amount 
he invested. This is a proof of the correctness of the 
accounts. 

Enter the following transactions in the form of a set 

similar to the one above. The exercise is a copy of the 
one just finished except that the amounts are changed. 
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; Exercise ll. 

1, W. B. Ferguson invested $500 cash in business. 

2. He paid office expenses in cash $40.50. 

3. He bought for cash goods costing $165.50. 

4, He bought from J. J. Gannaway on credit goods 
costing $217.25. 

5. He sold goods for cash, $136.75. 

6. He sold to P. Bradley on credit goods valued at 
$98.80. 
, 7. He gave J. J. Gannaway to apply on account, cash 

75. 

8. He received from P. Bradley on account cash $45. 

9. He paid cash to Hort. South for services, $15.50. 

10. He sold goods for cash $67.30. 

Inventory of unsold goods, $183.90. 

Find the net gain. Then find the present worth in 
two different ways. If your work is correct the present 
worth will be the same in each ease, 


This article continues the series of ‘‘Lessons in Bookkeeping” 
by Prof. E. W. Cavins, The previous articles appeared in the 
nnmbers for Oct. 8 and Dec, 17, 1898, and Jan. 28, 1899. 


we 
Longfellow at the Vassall-Craigie House. 


By JANE A. STEWART. 


“Traveling has its joys for him whose heart can whirl 
away in the sweep of life, and the eddies of the world, 
like a bubble catching a thousand different hues from the 
sun ; but happier is he whose heart rides quietly at an- 
chor in the peaceful haven of home.” 

Thus wrote the mature poet-student Longfellow, when 
at twenty-two he returned from his three fruitful years 
in foreign lands. 

“T become attached to persons and places,” he said. 
These words indicate the domesticity and love of home 
which were predominant traits in the poet’s charac- 
ter. 

Longfellow was already known in the new world of let- 
ters when he arrived in Cambridge in the winter of 1837 
and took quarters in “Professor's Row.” “Outre Mer” 
had been published and also his translation of “Coplas de 
Manrique,” a thin volume of ninety pages. He had re- 
cently returned from his second trip abroad, saddened by 
the untimely taking-away of his young bride. His genius, 
penetrated by holiest, spiritual moods, was just about to 
seek expression in the “Psalm of Life,” with their im- 
mortal messages of divine uplift and consolation. 

The somewhat secluded old mansion, now best known 
as the home of Longfellow, afforded just the retreat 
craved by his serious, sensitive, poetic temperament. Its 
extensive grounds with their broad vistas and fine trees 
made it a peculiarly attractive spot to a man of letters. 
The historic associations of the old colonial edifice ap- 
pealed powerfully to him. Its walls were suggestive of 
the early days of our country’s life. They were associ- 
ated with moving matters affecting the very vitality of 
the young colony, and they were haunted by memories of 
the great personages who laid the foundations of our gov- 
ernment. 

The Vassall-Craigie House, as is well-known, was built 
by Col. John Vassall about 1759. He was a man of large 
estates but sided with the mother country and departed 
for England on the eve of the revolution. Confiscated 
to the state, the spacious Vassall House became very 
useful to the American army. It was large enough 
to quarter a regiment under its roof, as was done just 
after the Bunker Hill episode. 

A still greater dignity, however, was reserved for the 
big house in being chosen by Gen. Washington as his 
headquarters for nine months until the British troops de- 
parted from Boston. Martha Washington resided here 
too. In 1793 the estate came into possession of Andrew 
Craigie, who bought it with the money he had made as 
“apothecary general” to the American army. Among 
their many guests the lavishly hospitable owner and his 
beautiful wife are said to have entertained Talleyrand and 
the Duke of Kent. On Mr. Craigie’s death, however, his 
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widow left alone in the large house, was obliged to eke 
out the slender income that was then hers by letting out 
a portion of the rooms. President Sparks, of Harvard, 
Joseph Worcester, of dictionary fame, and Edward Ey- 
erett were among the occupants of the house at various 
times. 

Here came young Professor Longfellow, one beautiful 
summer day of 1887, to see a law student. “The win- 
dow blinds were closed and thru them came a pleasant 
breeze and I could see the waters of the Charles gleaming 
in the meadows,” he afterwards said. A strong desire 
seized him to pitch his tent in this halcyon spot. This he 
succeeded a little later in doing. He had, however, an 
amusing encounter with Mrs. Craigie, the eccentric land- 
lady. She had at first demurred, taking from his youth- 
ful appearance that he was a student, of whom she had 
determined to have no more. 

“T remember how she looked,” said Longfellow, “as 
she stood in her white turban, with her hands crossed be- 
hind her, snapping her gray eyes. But her manner 
changed when I told her who I was.” 

He wrote his father, “The new rooms are above all 

praise.” His pleasure in his surroundings was peren- 
nial : 
“Nothing can well surpass the beauty of Cambridge at 
this season (June). Every tree is heavy with blossoms 
and the whole air laden with perfume. My residence 
here in the old Craigie House is a paradise.” 

Thus the poet took up his abode in the house which 
was to be his home “for better or worse” to the end of 
his life. 

Every visitor to Cambridge is familiar with the spa- 
cious, old-fashioned, white and yellow mansion of Long- 
fellow. It stands under stately elms far back from the 
street on grassy terraces. A level green sward forms the 
inviting foreground. Lilac bushes, loved of the poet, 
line the oddly-patterned fence. The grounds are large. 
The house is very roomy and faces the east. It looks as 
tho its big heart held many a pleasant secret which it is 
amply able to keep. The great front door has a big brass 
knocker, which doubtless announced many a visitor in “ye 
olden time.” There isan ample hallway with white wainscot- 
ing and a handsome staircase with broad, low steps. On 
the left one enters the drawing-room, a colonial interior, 
with its arched recesses and deep window seats. Tradi- 
tion endows this room with memories of a Twelfth Night 
party of Martha Washington. 

On the opposite side of the hall is Gen. Washington’s 
dining-room, now the poet’s study. In this elegant and 
cheerful room, the poet’s work was done. A fine orange 
tree stood in one corner, and the famous inkstands of 
Coleridge and Crabbe were on the table. Above was the 
old study, now “descended thru the floor,” of which the 
poet said soon after the change, “Alas, the old study, 
now given up as a play-room to noisy C., whose feet in- 
cessantly patter over my head. Those were lovely days 
and nights above there.” 

In the rear of the later study is the library whose win- 
dows command the fine views of garden and grounds. 
“My library looks finely with its newly arrived dark oaken 
cases. I take much delight therein, and keep it as a 
room consecrated to books and musings. The lookout 
from the library window is delightful: the yellow leaves, 
the festoons of crimson creepers,” noted the poet in his 
journal. ; 

Upstairs are the chambers with their broad fireplaces 
bordered by quaint Dutch tiling. 

Longfellow’s life at the Vassall-Craigie House covers 
the major portion of his radiant career, as poet, author, 
and professor. Here came those rare friends, Sumner, 
Hillard, Felton, and others whose loyal comradeship glad- 
dened the years thru sunshine and shadow. 

Here the poet brought his bride, Miss Frances Apple- 
ton, the generosity of whose father made him the happy 
proprietor of the beloved mansion. Here came the chil- 
dren to give zest and flavor to life, stealing into his study 
thru one of the “three doors left unguarded,” softly 
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whispering some childish secret in his ear as he bent over 
his work. : 

As Longfellow’s name became known and loved the 
world around, Craigie House became the Mecca of tour- 
ists from everyland. Speaking fluently French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, with a knowledge of 
Danish and of Dutch, very few travelers came with whom 
the genial, hospitable poet could not converse. 

Here, too, came countless visitors of another sort with 
“no hesitation, no reason, no consideration, or delicacy ;” 
yet to these the sympathetic heart of the poet forbade 
refusal. Mr. Robert Ferguson tells in his pleasant ac- 
count, “I remember during the period of my stay, a Wes- 
tern man, comically cool and quaint, who came with the 
request to see the pictures at Craigie House. On two 
successive days he came, for three or four good hours 
was Dante thrown aside, while with an amused good 
humor, the poet answered all his odd questions and showed 
him everything there was to be seen.” 

Winter gives an apt illustration, as well as a glimpse 
of Longfellows humor in an appropriate incident :— 
“Standing in the porch ene summer day and observing 
the noble elms in front of his house, he recalled a visit 
made to him long before by one of the many bards who 
are embalmed in Griswold. Then suddenly assuming a 
burly, martial air, he seemed to reproduce for me the ex- 
act figure and manner of the youthful enthusiast, who 
had tossed back his long hair, gazed approvingly on the 
elms, and in a deep voice exclaimed, ‘I see, Mr. Longfel- 
low, that you have many trees—I love trees.’ ‘It was,’ 
said the poet, ‘as if he gave acertificate to all the neigh- 
boring vegetation.’ A few words like these said in 
Longfellow’s peculiar, dry, humorous manner, with just a 
twinkle of the eye and a quietly droll inflection of the 
voice had a certain charm of mirth that cannot be de- 
scribed.” 

In his home, as in many other respects, Longfellow was 
exceedingly fortunate. His genius had the advantage of 
the delightful surroundings which are so satisfying to an 
artistic temperament. 

During his regular, open air exercise he feasted his 
eyes upon the beauty of the grounds and garden, the su- 
perintendency of which was also a pleasant diversion. 
He wrote his father: “We have here a plague that trou- 
bles us more than war, pestilence or famine—canker- 
worms. I have lynched all the trees, that is, tarred them. 
I hope next summer to be able to sit in the shade without 
being covered with creeping things and being brought 
daily, like Martin Luther, before a Diet of Worms.” 

His affection for the home increased with the passing 
years. After absences we find in his journal the recur- 
rent refrain, “Right glad are we to be at home again.” 
On one occasion he writes: “ Drove home to Cambridge. 
The children ran about in a kind of strange, wild delight 
to see the old familiar places. Ah, what a charming 
house they have to come back to. And what delightful 
associations and memories they are unconsciously pres- 
sing in their hearts to be looked at hereafter.” 

Dear as the old mansion was to Longfellow, it will be 
dearer still thru the coming years to its many visitors, 
not only because of its associations with a great poet, 
but because it has enshrined that highest ideal of earthly 
life—a happy home. 

a 


Practical Suggestions. 


A Tidy School-Room. 


A primary teacher who combined some kindergarten 
ideas with her regular work was asked how it happened 
that her school-room always looked so tidy. She had in 
her care sixty little children, with their kindergarten 
lunch, their busy work, and their primary papers and 
pencils. 

“T read,” she replied, “in some educational paper, I 
have forgotten what one, about naming the aisles, streets. 
I grasped the idea, made it somewhat more elaborate, and 
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we called our aisles East avenue, Twenty-third street, etc., 
using the names of various streets of the town. 

Eash desk is a house, each floor space a lawn or gar- 
den. Every child is held responsible for his own lawn, 
and the one who has the n atest is highly complimented 
at the close of the school session and allowed to pass the 
waste paper basket. This, by the way, was a very dainty 
affair of crepe paper. 

“The piano is the disciplinarian in my room.” No such 
orders are given as “Books away,” or “Order, please.” 
As soon as “Softly, softly, softly, we put our books 
away” is started on the piano in soft minor strains each 
child, singing quietly, puts his material away gently and 
noiselessly. Atthesecond verse, “Softly, softly, softly, we 
watch our gardens low,” each child, still singing, picks up 
every tiny scrap. Then the little basket is passed, and 
each one places in it the waste paper carefully folded not 
crumpled, to be “softly carried home” by the “fairy.” 

Every night I examine each desk. This takes me 
about five minutes and every one not in perfect order has 
a tiny red auction flag floating from it the next morning. 
It rarely remains two minutes after the owner has arrived. 
The third time the flag appears on the same desk the 
house is sold at auction, and the untidy owner must move 
out. We have had only two auction sales thus far, and I 
think we shall not have another. GRACE C. WILLIAMS. 


A Weekly Motto. 


One Monday morning I wrote these words on the board 
where all might see them: 


Underneath I wrote four or five memory-gems on kind- 
ness. 

I then explained to my pupils that I should be very 
much pleased if they would choose this for their motto 
for the week, at the end of which I should expect them 
to have committed the “gems” to memory and, also, to 
have something to relate of their efforts to live up to 
their motto. Each morning I read a short story on kind- 
ness to animals which I required them to reproduce as 
language work. The results were very pleasing and the 
next week we chose a new motto. A. M. M. 


Keeping In. 


The great desire children have to walk and talk together 
after school is supposed to be sufficient to induce a pupil 
not to be keptin. I acted on this idea several terms. One 
day I overheard two pupils talking, one had been kept in 
the day before; to a question he replied he didn’t care 
anything about it. This led me to investigate ; I took the 
opinions of thirty pupils—the older classes ; -1 asked, “Do 
you dislike to be kept in? Ifso, why?” A few gave 
as the reason their desire to have company home, others 
that they had work to do, some that they didn’t mind it, 
for they studied more. 

I found in this school of over sixty that I was keeping 
in the same ones for non-study and the same ones for 
misbehavior day after day—about five in number. | in- 
vestigated the character of each of these—three were 
careless in replies, conduct, etc. ; two were idlers. That 
I was keeping them in so regularly showed me that it did 


‘not reform them. One boy did not rise when the rest did 


at time of dismissal and had to be told, “You are not kept 
in.” Then I determined to act. 

Without saying anything about it the next day I dis- 
missed all at the same time. I have followed this plan 
since, giving permission to any who wish to stay ten min- 
utes to draw on the board or do any extra studying; sev- 
eral avail themselves of this. I do not think it a good 
thing to punish by keeping in; it is a bad pedagogical 
procedure. As to the idlers I take pains to spur them 
up by watchfulness and other devices; for misconduct I 
have invented devices of various kinds. 

Dutchess County. EMELINE MONTFORT. 
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The problem of bringing about a better understanding 
and closer co-operation of home and school is an old one, 
but never before has its importance made itself so deeply 
felt as at the present day. The disappearance of the old 
school district lines and the growth of the present cen- 
tralizing tendency in educational systems make its con- 
sideration an urgent necessity. It is not a very easy 
matter to secure plans that will ensure the maintenance 
of a community’s interest in gatherings for educational 
purposes. Any suggestions from places where parents’ 
meetings have proved a success are a welcome help. 

The paper of Supt. Kraege presented in this number, 
describes the Green Bay plan. It is a clear statement, full 
of valuable suggestions that cannot fail to appeal to all who 
recognize the importance of the problem. 


Along with the efforts for the harmonizing and unifica- 
tion of the educational endeavors and methods of home 
and school, there has been steadily increasing attention 
given to the popularizing of the public libraries. It is wel] 
that this is so. A library can be made an important fac- 
tor in public education, but the people must learn how to 
make the most of the privileges it offers. This will beac- 
complished when the children are taught to understand 
the object of these institutions and to avail themselves of 
its resources. 


Few men have done more to bring about a better co- 
operation of the school and the library than Mr. J. C. 
Dana, librarian of the city library of Springfield, Mass. 
He is broad-minded enough to see that the failure to make 
the library more generally useful in an educational way is 
nct due principally to teachers, but to the management of 
most of the libraries of the country, who seem to feel that 
they have done their duty when they have bought, cata- 
loged, and shelved books that the teachers ought to wish 
to use or to have read by their pupils. He is just now at 
work on a collection of suggestions to librarians as to how 
the library can be made to do its full duty. A circular 
letter received from him asks teachers who have found 
the library unsatisfactory in one way or another to send 
him their criticisms. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is willing to 
assist by opening its department of letters and discussions 
to comments of this kind. 





One criticism made by Mr. Dana himself is that most 
libraries are too careless, from an educational point of 
view, regarding the character of the story books which 
they provide for children. He writes that he is urging 
upon his fellow librarians, in season and out of season, to 
select fiction for young and old with great care, to buy 
only a few good titles and to duplicate those many times 
over if need be, and then to put them upon shelves with 
attractive surroundings. Those who are interested in 
the enrichment of children’s reading can do a great deal 
to help the movement along by offering suggestions from 
their own practical experience. 
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It is painful to note the 
death of Dr. Joseph Baldwin, 
at Austin, Texas. He is» 
widely known as the author 
of several works relating to 
teaching; he was principal 
for many years of the state 
normal school at Huntsville, 
Mo. ; an active and beloved 
member of the National Asso- 
ciation ; a Christian man and 
a gentleman ; he will be long 
remembered by American educators. 


we 
Parents’ Meetings. 


There are many indications that the teachers are at 
last arousing from their indifference to the co-operation 
of parents in carrying on school work. A principal in - 
this city said, lately: “They never come unless to make 
complaints.” Is it not a fact that many teachers do not 
want the parents to visit the schools? Is it not probable 
that they would resent suggestions relative to the con- 
duct of the school ? 

A change is apparent in the attitude of many teachers, 
and the present impending movement may be entitled 
“Parental Co-operation.” Thoughtful teachers are already 
moving in the matter, especially in the West. In some 
towns a “ Parents’ Day” is a fixed feature, and is popular. 
At several points it appears that meetings have been ap- 
pointed, that parents have come once or twice and then 
have stayed away, because there was no interesting pro- 
gram. The usual plan, as has been learned, was to have 
a clergyman make an address; in other words it was like 
a religious meeting. 

At places where success has been in a measure achieved, 
it is found that meetings are held monthly with the ex- 
ceptions of December and June; that they occur on the 
last Friday afternoon of the month; that usually an hour 
of interesting exercises by pupils precede the parents’ 
meeting; that some member of the school board is 
present ; that either this member presides or some parent 
is chosen by the meeting ; that notices of the meeting are 
sent to all the parents, that the meeting is not over an hour 
in length, that a program is fixed on beforehand, and the 
persons to speak engaged—and these are the parents— 
that the speeches are short; to this some have added re- 
freshments, but only where the meetings had few mem- 
bers. 





Subjects for Discussion. 


It is conceded that the school and the parents’ meeting 
cover entirely different fields, in other words that the 
subjects the latter will discuss will not pertain to the 
course of study or the methods of teaching. Some of the 
subjects that will naturally be discussed are these : 

The decoration of school rooms. 

The value and necessity of reading by the pupil in 
conjunction with the studies of history and geogra- 
phy. 

Providing for amusements and recreation that will re- 
fine and improve the manners. 

Providing for interesting lectures. 

Discouraging the use of tobacco. 

Encouraging educational institutions and efforts. 
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Irregular attendance. 

Antagonism of the street to the school. 

Encouraging home libraries and cabinets. 
training at the home. 

The topic for the meeting should be announced at least 
a week in advance, and the person named who is to open the 
discussion and those who follow. The teacher will, of 
course take his share in this but not to the exclusion of 
the parents. Here is where the mistake is often made; 
the parents feel they come to be lectured to by the teach- 
ers, and that they will not endure. The mothers must 
be encouraged to give their views, and if they are crude 
and impossible still it is well to have them. 

The opportunity for the teachers to shake hands with 
the parents must not be neglected. The pupils must not 
feel that the meeting is opposed to them; they may be 
invited, if there is room, to stay and hear what is said ; 
if tea is served, the older pupils must manage its distri- 
bution. This is not a time for the teacher to tell the 
parents of the shortcomings of their children; if they 
know this is to be done they will stay away. 

The result should be that the parents feel they under- 
stand better what the school is endeavoring to do and 
how their co-operation may further the ends aimed at; 
and what obstacles the school encounters. 


Manual 


WN 


The Closing Exercises. 


It is never too early to begin to prepare for the exer- 
cises that will take place at the close of the school year. 
In fact, it is well to have an eye for these when the 
school year begins. Some teachers draw from all the 
Friday afternoon exercises of the entire school year, select- 
ing the best for the closing day. Now as to these exer- 
cises the following is suggested : 


1. Do not bring forward the school studies, for the oc- 
casion is one that will draw the parents with the ex- 
pectation of pleasure, and you must meet that expecta- 
tion. 

2. There must be a certain dignity in the exercises. 
Do not have blacking up of faces, nor performances that 
will make friends of education ashamed. Aim to have 
the good opinion of the better class who attend. 

3. There must be appropriateness ; the material you have 
must be considered carefully ; the younger pupils must 
have things suitable to say; the big boys may give 
Webster’s speeches. 

4, Music, dialogs, recitations, compositions, and fancy 
drills (as with flags, etc.), will constitute the staple of the 
exercises. 

5. Select bright and beautiful songs, and, if you can, 
get a piano or a cabinet organ ; practice until they sing 
well, which depends on the music. Have an appropriate 
opening piece sung by all. 

6. Dialogs are always popular ; three or four short ones 
can be managed ; drill on them until they go off well. A 
wire can be stretched from side to side of the school- 
house and a curtain hung on that; a screen answers if 
there is no door behind the stage. 

7. Recitations must be short ; thus you can bring up a 
good many pupils, one piece with eight stanzas can be 
given to four girls; they all come on the stage at once; 
one speaks two stanzas ; another two more, and so on. 
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8. Compositions can be used if they are short and in- 
teresting ; let them be about things at home, in the vil- 
lage or city ; “Mr. Smith’s Drug Store,” “The Saw Mill,” 
etc., are titles that will attract the audience. 

9. Drills are always pleasing ; fan drills with girls in 
their white dresses are irresistible. 

(1) General Suggestions. Begin beforehand and have 
everything planned out; settle now who is to have a 
composition, who a recitation, etc. Drill before school 
and after school ; determine there shall be no prompting 
needed. — 

(2) Appoint an executive committee to attend to e¢er- 
tain details—to the programs, to invitations, to seat the 
people, the getting of chairs, the decoration of the rooms, 
the construction of a platform, etc. 

(8) Invitations can be written by the older pupils; so 
can programs. Have the invitations sent out signed by 
the committee of pupils ; send them to the school board, 
the clergymen, the town officials. 

(4) Instruct the committee where the school board are 
to be seated. 

(5) Beautify the school-room all you can. 

(6) Do not let the exercises take up too much time ; one 
and one-half hours will be enough. Be prompt in begin- 
ning and let one exercise follow another with rapidity. 
It is not necessary to “call off” the performers; as all 
have programs they will know who is speaking and his 
theme. Let, therefore, a speaker be ready, at the edge 
of the platform, to ascend as the other descends; that is, 
“rush things.” 

(7) Impress on the pupils that they are to have a good 
time ; fill them with courage. Don’t tell them they are 
going to fail but that they are going to succeed. And 
don’t get nervous and excited; keep cool. If a boy fails 
say, “You are excused, next;” or call for a piece of 
music. Don’t let such an incident upset affairs. 

(8) Try to see as many of the parents as possible and 
give them a warm greeting. 

(9) Remember this is a democratic country and give 
the children of the poor and humble as good a chance as 
those better off pecuniarily. Don’t insist on any special 
kind of garments; encourage the wearing of such as they 
have and not the purchase of new ones; this is often a 
very serious matter. 

(10) Determine to make the occasion not only a pleas- 
ant one, but one that shall cause the school to stand higher 
in public esteem. ‘A jumble of things won’t accomplish 
this. 

(11) If you have an apt man on the school board let 
him say a few words; be sure he speaks briefly. If there 
is no such man select some one beforehand and notify 
him, and let a member of the school board call him up ; 
it will be better than for you to do it. He is to voice the 
satisfaction of the public. 

(12) The closing piece should be one in which all can 
join; “Be Thou, O God, exalted high” is not inappropri- 
ate. But one that alludes to education is usually 
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Reading Versus Elocution. 


Not all of us suffer alike from inflictions of elocution, 
but most of us know the acute torment of the ranter, the 
prolonged agony of the pathetic recitater, and the tor- 
ture of the chariot racer. 

Why should elocution have been allowed to usurp read- 
ing? The reader, so called, never reads; she always 
recites. Memory and endless practice bring about “ read- 
ings” which scare away rather than attract audiences. 
And what do they readfor us? We need no reminder of 
the range of the selections: but never, by any chance 
does one give us a quiet, beautiful bit of description, 
a passage from “Snow Bound,” a picture from the 
“Tdyls of the King,” Gray’s “Elegy,” “The Dream of Fair 
Women,” “The Palace of Art,” a page of the “ Fable for 
Critics”—anything quiet, deep, strong, thoughtful, up- 
lifting. 

We must listen to a tale of woe, or daring, wreck or 
rescue ; we must weep, or wonder, or shake with laugh- 
ter. The reader thinks she must stoop to conquer ; let 
her occasionally rise to the conquest of the best of her 
audience. 

Did you ever notice that an elocutionist is rarely a sight 
reader? Try her on the newspaper or the magazine. 
Why does she halt and stumble so, and miscall the words? 

A bright woman said to me the other day, in talking 
upon this subject, “I could have made an elocutionist if 
I had been trained, for I personate and imitate easily, 
- but I should never have made a good reader.” 

I wonder if she were not right. Good plain reading 
seems as much a gift as the power of dramatic rendering, 
and a much more desirable and necessary one. 

We need, readers, in the plain sense, and we do not 
need readers in the elocutionary sense—any more of them 
I mean—for we will still make room for those we have on 
hand. They have a hard time of it, at best. I know 
several poor girls who have spent money educating them- 
selves in oratory, as they call it, but, unable to find sal- 
aried positions, are haunting our school buildings and 
club rooms, “trying to work up an interest” in the study 
of “expression,” as “the very latest dictum bids us say. 
Why will anyone allow herself to be deceived into think- 
ing that a good way to makealiving ? Whereone makes 
a success, and that at the price of traveling and constant 
publicity, twenty fail utterly to get even a gratuitous 
hearing. 

But reading, real, plain, downright reading, how shall 
we get enough of it? Dare I say what I really think, 
that our teachers seldom read well, that they lack vigor, 
sympathy, fire, sparkle, vivacity ? One reads with meas- 
ured step and slow, the same precision for the Bible 
verses of the morning and the “Ruggles Training in 
Manners” of the afternoon; another has a low, rapid way, 
just calling the words, with no sense of obligation to the 
listener; another over-articulates and over-emphasizes 
until the ear is pained and longs for “silence like a poul- 
tice, to heal the blows of sound.” 

Every woman who assumes to teach the young how to 
read should herself learn the art. I am going to tell you 
why they don’t read better ; they are not self-critical, for 
one thing; they think anything will do; they do not 
read the passage at home or after school, “looking up” 
often, and in imagination trying the effect on the children, 
repeating a difficult sentence or phrase over and over 
until the tongue says it smoothly by reflex action; they 
don’t throw themselves wholly into the theme and try to 
win the listeners over to their own appreciation ; they 
don’t—but why should I tell you ?—they don’t care to 
read any better. 

Yet, once in a while, there is a teacher whose reading 
really appeals. You can’t help listening ; every sentence 
tells ; she fairly speaks to her young auditors ; you would 
think the ideas of the printed page were her own, which she 
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was eager you should accept as yours; her voice goes 

clear to that boy in the back seat playing with his book 

8 5 ; her eye is on each and all, and occasionally on her 
ook. 

What a power she has over eye, ear, mind, heart! Is 
it worth taking pains to gain such leverage ? Bless her! 
Would she were many! But she can’t pose; her 
dramatic tendencies are held well in check. Alas! she 
can only read. “ PERCIVAL.” 

Colorado. 

EP 


Curious Imaginations of Children. 


Thinking over my own childish experiences and seeking 
by my memories to have a deeper sympathy with the child 
lines that touched mine, I have questioned whether we 
realize yet with all our child-study, how much the child 
lives in an imaginary world. It may not be true of all, but 
I think is of most—that the people they imagine are far 
more real than the people of flesh and blood who live with 
them. 

My world, when I was six or seven years of age, was 
largely made up of an imaginary family who were sharers 
in all my interests; they were Methodists because I at- 
tended that church, they lived as I did and I played with 
the little girl of the family as I do not ever remember 
playing with any of my playmates. To this day that 
dream child is as vivid in my memory as any member of 
my own family. The house in which I fancied her living 
stands out in my mind as clearly as does my own home of 
that period, and yet no such house ever did exist. I often 
played for hours in a room alone, but surrounded in my 
fancy by many people, for each of whom I talked and all 
of whom were very important to me. My fears were of 
my imagination also. Naturally I was very brave, seeming 
to fear nothing when quite young, but as my mind became 
filled with people of fancy I began to fear such absurd 
things ; for example, when I went to bed I pulled the 
clothes close up around my head and covered my ears lest 
some one should box them in the night ; never being thus 
struck I had a horror of it, and it was all to no purpose 
that my mother reasoned with me that no one would 
touch me in the night. Many other terrors beset me as 
unreasonable as this and all the result of imaginations, 
not the consequence of some punishment or of some 
injury. 

Try as best we may, children will not tell the fancies 
that haunt their minds and are as real to them as tho they 
really existed. We do wrong when we make children go 
to sleep in dark rooms, if they shrink from the darkness, 
and compel them to go to some place they fear because 
we know that it is perfectly safe. A child whom I knew 
well, suddenly began to show fear of a certain room and 
after daylight had faded would not go into italone. Her 
mother tried in all ways to find out by observation what 
it was that she feared but it was not till long after that 
the child told what it was. A piece of furniture in the 
room had upon it around piece of fancifully grained wood; 
when the gas light fell across it, it looked a little like a 
man’s face, and while she knew it was not a person or any 


, thing that could harm her she still feared it. 


Many such things have come to my notice until I am 
convinced that unless we can fathom the numerous fancies 
that a child lives in we cannot hope to get at the real child 
and know him so that we can study him to advantage. 
The moment he discovers that he is being studied he with- 
draws within himself and we have no means of getting at 
his personality. Let us touch with most delicate hands 
these fears, loves, and hates of his and be gentle in our 
treatment of him; few children need heroic handling, but 
many do require a sympathy where there seems to be no. 
occasion for sympathy, and forbearance with what looks 
like an obstinate persistence in notions. The great secret 
of reaching children is sympathetic knowledge of 
them. M. BELLE SMITH, 

R. B. Drum Professor of Normal Instruction. 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 








Study in Individuality. 


Passaic, N. J.—Supt. Spaulding’s report contains an _inter- 
esting review of the educational progress of the year. One of 
the methods he uses to bring out the self-expression of the 
child in writing, is unusually interesting. He says: 

“The superintendent assigns topics for one written language 
exercise each week in the highest primary and in all the gram- 
mar grades. Every Friday all pupils of these grades write on 
the same topic. This they do without previous preparation or 
knowledge of the subject, which is adapted to extemporaneous 
treatment. No help or suggestion is given by the teacher. The 
latter arranges the papers alphabetically according to the writ- 
ers’ names, and sends them uncorrected to the superintendent, 
who files each teacher’s separately and keeps ready for easy in- 
spection. These papers serve to indicate the real character 
and progress of the work in any school better than the formal 
examinations. They also furnish the teacher invaluable mate- 
rial for the study of psychology and pedagogy, and they are 
constantly used in this way.” 

Tell about something which you did once for‘which you were 
very an | afterward. Tell why you were sorry. 

Name three things that you like best to eat. Tell how well you 
like them and how much yeu could eat of them, if you could have 
all you wanted. 


hat do you think of a boy or girl who plays truant? What. 


would you do to such a boy or girl if you were the teacher ? 

The happiest day in your life. (Tell when it was, what made it 
so, and all you can about it.) 

Which would you rather have : a bouquet of beautiful roses ; a 
pair of new shoes, ora holiday? Why? 

If you should have the present of a thousand dollars, what 
would you like best todo with it? (Tothe teacher: After pupils 
have answered this question add these :) What do you think you 
ought to do withit? Why? 

If youcould do anything you wished the next three months, 
what would you do? 

If you should meet a man who could answer correctly any ques- 
tions you might ask, but who would answer only six for you, what 
six questions would you ask? 

Tell about a punishment you have received, either at home or 
in school which be think you deserved. Tell what you had done, 
why you did it, how you were punished, and why you think you 
deserved the punishment. 

Describe your best friend (you need not give the friend’s name), 
telling why you like him (or her), how old he (or she) is, what re- 
lation to you, if any, how long you have known him (or her), 
when you first began to like him (or her), and _all about him (or 


her). 

What is the first thing in your life that you can remember ? 

What is the smallest amount of money for which you would be 
willing to work next Saturday forenoon from 8 to 12 o'clock? 
What kind of work would you doif you could choose? What 
would you do with the money? How much do you expect ever 
to be able to earn aday? Doing what? 

Did you ever pity any person or animal? Tell about it. 

Did you ever see any one do anything cowardly? Tell all 
about it. 

Tell some things that make you afraid, and describe some time 
when you have been afraid. 

Is there a leader among the boys or girls of your school? De- 
scribe him (or her): tell what he (she) does, and why the other 
boys or girls follow him (her). 


Cuban Educational Association. 

In response to a large number of inquiries, the directors of 
the Cuban Educational Association have presented the follow- 
ing statement concerning the plans proposed for the education 
of Cuban young men: 


A large number of applicants from Cuba and Porto Rico ask for 


allotment to the educational institutions of the United States; 
many of these exhibit intelligence to a marked degree, but un- 
fortunately they are deficient in the English language, besides 
having very little money. Parents, friends of these young men, 
are doing all they can, even to the extent of offering to go under 
bonds, or to mortgage their land, in order that these applicants 
may complete their education in the United States. A number 
of educational institutions in the United States have offered to 
receive and instruct these young men without a dollar's compen- 
sation. From two to three hundred dollars will be needed to give 
a student his board and incidental expenses during a first year’s 
schooling, besides the free tuition scholarship he is to receive. 

To meet the emergencies the association suggests the follow - 
ing plan: In each city or town which has an institution willing 
to receive one or two of these young men let there be formed a 
committee who will stand sponsors for the board and incidental 
expenses of each young man for one year of trial work at school. 
Persons who do not care to engage directly in the work and wish 
to aid, can do so by giving the money direct to the association 
and with such gifts express their preference for the institution 
where they wish the money expended. 


The officers of the association are: Pres., Major Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler: Sec’y and Treas., Gilbert K. Haroun, 289 
Fourth avenue, New York city. The directors are: Major 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Alexander E, Orr, Dr. Nicholas Murra 
Butler, Dr. Albert Shaw, William H. Baldwin, Jr., Gilbert KX 
Haroun. The name of Gen. Calixto Garcia appears with the 
list, as he was one of the directors of the association from its 
formation until his death. 
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Qualifications of Teachers. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Supt. C. B. Gilbert has submitted his an- 
nual report to the board. In it, he makes some recommendations 
of more than local interest. Concerning the teachers, and the 
recent raising of the standard of employment, he says: 


‘‘One ot the best ways to improve a teaching torce is to effer 
advance in salary and in position to those who have shown evi- 
dence of wider attainmentsin scholarshipand skill, or both. Pro- 
fessional advancement for the teacher should be made to depend 
upon two qualifications—attainments in scholarship and skill in 
conducting school, 

In my judgment, salaries should be graded according to the 
size of the school, and it should not be the case that a principal 
of a primary school, containing twenty rooms and a thousand 
children should receive less salary than the principal of a gram- 
mar school containing twelve rooms and six hundred children.” 


Of the qualifications of young teachers, he says: 

“Not every high school graduate should be admitted to the 
normal school, because if one who is lacking in the natural quali- 
ties necessary to make a good teacher is admitted, she must 
either waste her time and then fail of securing a position, of if 
she secures a position either fails, or becomes a commonplace 
teacher, whereas she might bea successful business woman in 
some other field. I recommend therefore that no young woman, 
graduated from the highschool, be admitted to the normal school 
— a recommendation to that effect from her high school 
teachers.’ 


He treats the problem of manual training for girls in this 
manner : 

‘‘The course in manual training which was begun a little more 
than a year ago has been considerably extended. With the open- 
ing of the new high school and the equipment of a shop therein, 
the course of study which was adopted last year can be carried 
out, and manual training can be offered to the boys in the differ- 
ent courses of that institution. 

The question is what to do with the girls of the fifth and sixth 
years. Something must be done at once. They must either be 
given sewing or the shop work with the boys. Lincline to the 
opinion that the girls should be given the same opportunities as 
the i to do shop work. The work in sewing has met with 
general approval, and has been very well done. Many a mother 
has occasion to thank the public schools for this particular train- 
ing given to her daughters, and it is by no means impossible that 
many a husband and father in the next generation will have oc- 
casion to render thanks for the same training.” 


Exercises for Ambidexterity. 


The development of the left hand is being studied by the 
school authorities of Germany, with a view to remedying cer- 
tain physical defects which follow the constant use of the right. 
They claim that a person involuntarily does the simplest 
things, such as picking up a book from the table, or a pin from 
the floor, with his right hand. As a result, the development of 
the body is not symmetrical. To remedy this the boys in the 
mechanical departments of the German schools are taught to 
do much of their work with the left hand. Sawing, planing, 
hammering, and similar uses of tools are practiced with the 
left hand; exercises in drawing large circles on the blackboard, 
first with one hand, then with the other, tend to develop the two 
arms alike. Other exercises of a similar nature are given. 


Teachers’ Protective Union. 


Des MoInes, 1A.—The teachers of this city have founded a 
union for protection against constant examinations. The mem- 
bership will be limited to professionally competent teachers, 
and will entitle one to a renewal of his certificate without pass- 
ing examinations every timeit expires. Those eligible to mem- 
bership are the superintendents, principals, supervisiors, holders 
ot life diplomas or state certificates, and holders of professional, 
biennial, or special certificates in graded school work. The 
association will grant one year professional certificates to those 
who have satisfied the superintendent as to a course of reading 
in literature and pedagogy. 


Increase of Illiteracy. 


Advance pages from the report of State Supt. W. W. Stetson, 
of Maine, show that he is far from satisfied with the educa- 
tional conditions in the state. He says that “the increase in 
illiteracy in New England has been so rapid within the last 
two decades that persons who have been studying this matter 
have become alarmed. An attempt has been made to explain 
this deterioration by the fact that we have had large increase 
in foreign population. Two answers might be made to this 
explanation: First, we should be somewhat concerned about 
increasing our ignorant population more rapidly than we are 
furnishing training for our people; and second. that these 
states have a larger native born illiterate population at the 
present time than at any precious date in their history. 

“The necessity for a study of certain conditions found in the 
state by a body of experts admits of no question. That there 
has been increase in illiteracy, insanity, and crime is!known to 
all persons who are familiar with national statistics. Why 
these changes have come, how these evils can be abated, and 
what must be done to place us ina position to retrieve lost 

roundjand grow into better estates concern every well wisher of 
aine. It is useless to deny the facts. It is criminal to shut 
our eyes to the truth.” 
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Supt. Stetson says that the department has no panacea. 
Much has been done by the creation of local interest in the 
school improvement leagues. He believes, however, that the 
schools should be ridden of confused details. Teachers should 
strive to develop in the child the strong qualities of attention, 
concentration, and application, and keep in the schools such 
things as will tend to quiet, repose, fixity of purpose, unity of 
action, and definiteness of results. 


Warm Luncheons in High Schools. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The warm luncheon experiment in the three 
high schools of this city is succeeding admirably. In each of 
the schools are two long tables, one in the upper halls for the 
girls, and one in the basement for the boys. The food consists 
of sandwiches, soup, warm hash or stew, assorted cakes, and 
hot tea and coffee. The pupils cannot spend more than ten 
cents on a meal, and they can geta good one for five. The 
success of the plan has been so great that it is approved on all 
sides. Supt. Morgan began his crusade for the warm luncheon 
abgut four years ago, when he was a member of the board. 
His first step was to get permission to forbid the peddlers of 
glucose, lamp-black, and glycerine candy to sell on the premises 
of the schools. There was a cooking department in one of the 
high schools, and the teacher in charge co-operated with Supt. 
Morgan, with the establishment of hot luncheons as a result. 


eS 
The Chicago Federation Again. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—According to the revised constitution the 
Federation had a meeting the first, instead of the fourth Satur- 
day of the school month. . The Principals’ meeting was the 
same day and as the crowd was so large, Central Music hall 
was hired for its accommodation, instead of a room in. Handel 
hall. Mrs. Bratten, who presided in the absence of Miss Bur- 
dick, had a parliamentarian at her side to instruct her. Quiet 
dignity, justice, and self-control characterized her rule, altho 
the position was a most trying one. The same lack of control 
and violence of speech were exhibited as at the last meeting 
and Mrs. Bratten threatened to dismiss the meeting if order 
were not restored. 

As teacher after teacher arose demanding information she 
quietly told them they were out of order. For almost an hour 
this wrangling kept up and then some one proposed that a tem- 
porary chairman be appointed and Mrs. Bratten be allowed to 
read her Jetter. Member after member arose and announced 
that she wanted to protest, etc.,etc. The sentiment for the 
chairman, whose persistence in what she knew to be right im- 
pressed even the opposition, grew stronger ; the disorder became 
so great that some one suggest d that a policeman be called 
to take out those who were keeping back the business. At 
last the temporary chairman was appointed, and Mrs. Bratten 
stepped to one side and read the much argued over letter which 
was from Miss Burdick, who in a very sensivle way presented 
her reasons for resigning. 


Miss Burdick felt that the Federation meetings had become 
the place for a contest for individual supremacy and she knew 
that many times she barely held her own; the burden had be- 
come too great so she laid it down, altho the interests of the 
Federation would always-have her strengest support. 

As Mrs. Bratten finished a great calm fell over the assembly. 
Everyone recognized the ability, and the complete self-sacrifice 
ot Miss Burdick to the organization, and many who criticised 
her felt conscience-stricken when they realized that the very 
thing which she had in a measure created had at last crushed 
her. Even her enemies claim that there never would have been 
a federation if there had not been a Miss Burdick. Miss 
Goggin moved that the resignation be put aside until the next 
meeting and recommended that it be refused. 

The High School Teachers’ club wished to co-operate with 
the Federat on and wanted a joint committee appointed to con- 
fer with the mayor regarding the revision of the educational 
commissioners’ bill before it was presented to the legislature. 
Miss Burdick’s name was mentioned as a member of every 
committee and the audience tried in every way to show its re- 
pentance. 


Many teachers consider that the factional quarrels which 
have been going on are going to kill the Federation. The dis- 
play of temper and shrewish remarks of some make one feel 
ashamed of being a teacher. 


Our young men show to great advantage and are coming for- 
ward. They say what they have tosay in a quiet dignified 
manner and what they have to say is generally to the 
point. 

The Horace Mann club objects most strenuously to the power 
granted the general superintendent. They say it places the 
hiring and discharging of teachers and rating ot salaries in the 
hands of one man. The women have not made the slightest 
objection to that. They consider the “one man” in this 
case most capable and they are willing to trust to him. The 
next meeting of the Federation is to 3 the fourth Saturday 


and the get have or the teachers such scoring that 
and something may be done. 
Mary E, Fitz GERALD. 


peace is to be expecte 
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New York City. 


Charles E. Robertson was elected president of the Brooklyn 
borough school board at its meeting of February 8. He re- 
ceived the votes of twenty-four of the members, while nineteen 
votes were cast for J. Edward Swanstrom. Mr. Robertson is 
opposed to the education bills now before the legislature at 
Albany and has deciared himself as believing firmly in the 
autonomy of the school board of the{borough of Brooklyn. 

E. Ellery Anderson has announced that he will resign his 
place on the Manhattan-Bronx borough school board within the 
next week. He gives as his reason for so doing, that his at- 
tendance at the meetings of the board and service on com- 
mittees take up more time than he can spare. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, of Leland Stanford Jr. uni- 
versity is at present enjoying his sabbatical year, with New 
York city as his headquarters. He lately returned from a trip 
of several months abroad. Prof. Griggs has held the chair of 
ethics in Stanford university since its opening, and during the 
past year he has been at the head of the combined departments 
of ethics and education. He has about decided to hy up his 
university connection and to devote himself to public lecture 
work, in which he has been very active on the Pacific coast for 
a number of years. He is a brilliant lecturer who has been 
heard in many parts of the country. He is prepared to speak 
on a wide range of subjects, including Dante and Goethe’s 
Faust, besides having several courses of lectures along various 
lines connected with literature, history and ethics. On Febru- 
ary 9, he spoke at the Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Maryland, on “ Literature and Liberal Culture.” He also lec- 
tured the week before at the same institution on ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Teacher in Moral Education.” P 





Announcements of Meetings. 


Feb. 21-23.—Department of Superintendence, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pres. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. ; Sec’y, J. H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Col. 


Feb. 23.—American Entomological Society, at Philadelphia. 
Sec’y, W. J. Fox, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
ra. 


Feb. 24-25, ’99.—Art Teachers’ Association of New York 
state at New York. Secretary, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester. 

Feb. 25.—American Mathematical Society, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Sec’y, F. N. Cole, 501 W. 116th St., New York city. 

March 31 and April 1, ’99.—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Chicago. Secretary C. 
A. Waldo, Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind. 

April 18.—National Academy of Sciences, at Washington. 
Sec’y, Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. 

June 26-28, ’99.—New York State University Convocation at 
Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 

July 5-7, °99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 

July.—American Institute of Instruction, at Bar Harbor. 
Pres., Supt. O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-11.—National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Pres. Taylor, state normal school, Emporia, Kansas, 
president. Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0., Secretary. 


July 11-15.—National Educational Associaticn, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard. Winona, Minn. 


Aug. 19, ’99.--American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, L.O. Howard, Cosmus 
club, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19.—Geological Society of America, at New York. 
Sec’y H. L. Fairchild, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The ninth annual convention of city and 
borough superintendents of Pennsylvania, will be held in this 
7 February 28 and March 1. Among the subjects to be con- 
sidered are the evils of free text-books and how to remedy 
them, literature in the schools, classifying and grading of city 
schools, and the making of a high school course. The officers 
of the association are: Pres. Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg; 
Vice-Pres., Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown; Sec’y, Supt. H. V. 
Hotchkiss, Meadville; Treas., Supt. C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone; 
Executive Com., Supts. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, J. M. Ber- 
kley, of Johnstown and A. D. Colgrove, of Corry. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Feb. 22.—Minisink Valley Historical Society, at Port Jervis. 
Sec’y, W. L. Luddeback, Port Jervis. 

Feb. 23-24.—Alleghany County Teachers’ Association, at 
Wellsville. Sec’y, Marie Allen, Alfred. 

Feb. 24-25.—Cattaraugus County Teachers’ Association, rst 
Dist., at Franklinville. Sec’y, Mary L. Sawin, Alleghany. 

Feb.—Schoolmasters’ Club of the Highlands, at Newburg. 
Sec’y, J. F. Barringer, Chester. 

March 4,—Queens Borough Teachers’ Association, at Flush- 
ing. Sec’y. M. D. Quinn, 133 Third st., Long Island City. 
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Simple Experiments. 
For Instruction and Amusement. 
By Tom Tir. 

1. An Electric Dance. 

Woolen goods, such as flannel, broadcloth, etc., can, if 
they are dry, support a soap bubble without its breaking. 
In winter you can even play ball with soap bubbles if you 
wear woolen mittens or knotted woolen gloves. Ask a 


friend to put on woolen gloves too and you can toss a 
soap bubble to him just as you would a ball. 





Let us put several soap bubbles on a woolen cloth 
spread on the table. Next we will dry a piece of strong 
paper by holding it near the stove. We rub the paper 
briskly with a hard brush or on a coat-sleeve in order to 
magnetize it. Hold the paper thus magnetized over one 
of the soap bubbles; you will see the bubble lengthen 
and take the shape of an egg. The nearer you hold the 
paper to the bubble the stronger will be the magic at- 
traction and you will find the bubble leave the paper and 
rise up to the paper like a balloon filled with gas. By 
passing the paper over a number of bubbles you can set 
them all in motion and organize a most curious soap bub- 


ble dance. - 
2. Electric Shadows. 


Lay two books of equal thickness flat on the table, and 
at a cértain distance from each other. Scatter some 
powdered cork on the part of the table between the two 
books. This powdered cork is obtained by scraping a 
cork with a fine knife. Now place a square of glass on 
the books so that the edges rest on the covers. 

Rub the upper surface of the glass with a piece of 
wool or of silk, and you will see the powdered cork jump 
from the table against the glass, under the influence of 
the electricity produced by the rubbing. As soon as you 
stop rubbing, the cork is no longer attracted and falls 
back on the table. 

Transform this observation into a magical phenomenon 
in this way: trace secretly on your glass before showing 
jt to any one, some drawing, either flowers, a person, an 
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animal, or whatever you may choose, with the aid of a 
pencil dipped in glycerine. If you are afraid, you can- 
not draw well enough, put a picture under the glass and 





then trace the outlines. Put the glass between the lamp 
and the wall which is to serve for a background, and make 
the public all agree that the glass is transparent and 
throws no shadow. Next put the glass on the books, the 
side with the glycerine on underneath, and rub the upper 
surface of the glass with a piece of wool or silk. The 
under side will be covered with cork as described above. 
Take up the glass and blow on it to remove the super- 
fluous cork. Now show to the society the picture that 
appears as if by magic whose enlarged shadow you pro- 
ject on the wall by placing the glass. before the lamp. 


3. The Mournful Ruler. 


A flat ruler and a piece of string are all the things you 
need to make this experiment of the “plaintive” ruler. 
Pass the string thru the whole of theruler and tie one 
end of it, holding the other end by the hand. Now, turn 
your arm vigorously to give the ruler a rotary movement 
like that of asling. You will notice soon that it is im- 





possible to make the ruler turn in a vertical direction. 
The centrifugal force is defeated by the resistance of the 
air, which acting on the flat ruler makes it rotate around 
itself, and the ruler keeps getting farther and farther 
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Elements of Trigonometry 


PoINTS WHICH APPEAL TO TEACHERS: “The arrangement, the rigorous demonstration, | 
and the simplicity.”—“ The combining of the line functions with the rates mutually 
help each other in clearness.”— ‘‘ Photo-engravings of models add greatly to the easy $ 
understanding of the figures.’—‘The early introduction of solution of the right- : 
angle triangle furnishes a useful application of the principles already given.” Crown 
Edited by Phillips and Strong. $ 


8vo, Cloth, 90 cents. Introduction price, 75 cents. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. General Agents for 
the introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works: W. S. Russell, 203-207 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Amasa Walker, 112 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools, by Mrs. L. L. W. 
Wilson, of the Philadelphia normal school, is, like everything 
from Mrs. Wilson’s pen, a most interesting, practical, and help- 
ful nature reader. The author is one of the most resourceful, 
elementary science teachers in this country, and this little book 
with its pretty stories and poems and its dainty illustrations 
shows some of her best work. (The MacmillanCompany. Price, 
35 cents.) 


To students of literature and writers for the press the sug- 
gestions of one who has made a special study of the rules and 
requirements of criticism will not come amiss. Such will be 
found in Prine*ples and Methods of Criticism, by Lorenzo, Sears, 
Litt. D., professor in Brown university. The chapters in this 
book resulted from an attempt to guide a class in literature in 
making critical estimates of their reading. The author shows 
with great clearness why some works rank high and why others 
must necessarily take an inferior place. He defines the differ- 
ent standards of criticism and gives his ideas of censoriousness, 
commendation, and appreciation. The functions of interpreta- 
tive, comparative, historical, and creative criticism are set 
forth. Then he tells about the value of criticism and the critic’s 
rights and responsibilities. The book is the work of one who 
has read and thought much on the subject, and should be in the 
library of every student of literature. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) 


A very helpful volume for speakers, and especially preachers, 
is The Making of the Sermon, by Prof. T. Harwood Pattison. It 
is, in reality, a text-book for students in our theological sem- 
inaries, but valuable for all who address audiences. The author 
well says: “No man is more in danger of being fossilized than 
the preacher.” This, while true, is hard to be believed by the 
preacher himself. The writer discusses, under twenty-three 
heads, such subjects as The Theme, Parts of the Sermon, Rhetor- 
ical Elements, Delivery. All of these are treated in a clear, 
analytical style with vigor and suggestiveness. Among the 
many valuable features the quotations from numerous sources 
have a high place; in selecting these the author has exhibited 
great wisdom and keen perception. A volume like this, if it 
could only be followed in spirit, would double the preaching 
power of many a fossil who doesn’t want to be a fossil and 
doesn’t see his way not to be. (American Baptist Publication 
Society.) 


The Cocoa Palm and other songs for children, by Mary Dil- 
lingham Frear, is the title of a book of songs that come to us 
from San Francisco: they'are prettily illustrated. They have 
the look of melodies that will surely please children. (H. S. 
Crocker Company, San Francisco.) 


Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the stories 
of W. Clark Russell. This writer has become very popular, 
especially among boys. The reason is not far to seek. He 
makes his characters and scenes seem real and he keeps well 
within the bounds of probability. A Romance of a Midship- 
man is the story of an English boy brought up on the shores of 
France. His desire to be at sea is finally gratified. He visits 
many ports and his experiences are varied and interesting. The 
romance is one of the best this author has written. (R. F. Fen- 
no & Company, New York.) 
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Hester Stanley’s Friends is a story for girls written in Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s best vein. It is full of interesting incidents 
charmingly set forth, and its vein is bright and hopeful. The 
excellent illustrations in the book were furnished by Frank T, 
Merrill. (Little, Brown & Company.) 


Father and Son is a well-told story of home and business life 
in England, by Arthur Peterson. The father destroys his 
father’s will, which is a crime in England, and is sent to jail. 
Afterward they meet and under circumstances that are most 
peculiar. The young man has his business and love difficulties, 
but everything is finally straightened out and ends as happily 
as the reader could wish. (R. F. Fenno & Company, New York.) 


There is an increased circulation of books in shorthand, and 
among the most noted are those by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, of 
London. A new book is The Silver Ship of Mexico, by J. H. In- 
graham; it is in the corresponding style, and is beautifully 
printed. Price in England, one shilling. 


A little pamphlet issued by the American Baptist Publication 
Society is entitled Aunt Melissa’s Question ; the author is W. B. 
Crumpton. It illustrates a great religious truth. 


There is a special love for dogs in mankind, and the best dog 
of all is the shepherd dog. Alfred Ollivant has discovered 
enough in this kind of dog to fill a handsome volume. Some of 
the chapters are full of most thrilling incidents, for it is not a 
book about dogs, but about men and women. There is novelty 
and merit as well in this book ; some characters are portrayed 
that will live as long as any Dickens gave to the world. Bob, 
Son of Battle, is certain to be read ; it has the tone and feeling 
of the wild, rough country, the hills and mountains of old Scot- 
land. (Doubleday & McClure Company. Price, $1.25.) 


A reading book that is intended to be used in the schools and 
that will help to form the taste of hundreds of young persons 
should contain nothing but the best and should be compiled ac- 
cording to some well defined plan. Anexamination of Pollard’s 
Advanced Reader, by Rebecca S. Pollard and Isaac Thomas shows 
that it possesses some striking excellencies. It has been the 
intention of the authors to allow in it no selection the literary 
quality of which is not, at least good; many of them are the 
best. Each selection teaches a lesson or inspires to noble deeds, 
or contains high thought. The selections are interesting in 
themselves, and each, so far as possible, has been taken from 
some good standard edition of the author’s works. The bio- 
graphical sketches will make the readers acquainted with the 
main points in the writers’ careers as authors. The selections 
comprise many of the best from English and Americar authors. 
A number of portraits and other illustrations add to the 
= of the book. (Western Publishing House, Chi- 
cago.) 


The story of Annie Huntington Birdsall called A Conflict of 
Sex has a somewhat complex plot carefully and skilfully worked 
out, which engages the interest of the reader and holds it to the 
end. The story is marked chiefly by its eleverly handled situ- 
ations. Inspite of adverse circumstances the hero is happily 
united to the one whom the reader feels is destined for him. 
Incidentally the relations of the sexes are discussed ; the reader 
will find food for thought in the author's philosophy. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely, New York.) 


The girls will all be pleased with Julie M. Lippmann’s story 
Dorothy Day, in which she describes home and school scenes 
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and the amusements in which young girls delight. Her style 
is so lively and graphic that even ordinary occurrences are 
made interesting. The heroine is a healthy, intelligent girl who, 
with her friends, has some unusually good times which the 
readers will also enjoy. (The Penn Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia.) 


Col. Henry Inman, the author of A Pioneer from Kentucky, is 
evidently well acquainted with life on the frontier. The pioneer, 
who is the hero of the story, is Dick Curtis, who with his wife 
Clariss goes from the “ Bluegrass” state to the Rocky mountain 
region, where almost their sole companions are their great dogs. 
In this lonely region they have some very exciting experiences 
with Indians. Curtis and his wife are uneducated and rude of 
speech, but they have the courage and endurance of the men 
and women who made the wilderness to blossom as a rose. 
(Crane & Company, Topeka.) 


In Two Washington Belles, by Lester M. del Garcia, is related 
a story such as is often duplicated in life where, unhappily, 
things often get strangely and unaccountably mixed. One belle 
marries a nobleman, is separated from him thru a misunder- 
standing, but they are finally reunited. The other also finally 
marries the man of her choice. The ways of society are de- 
picted in the book in a lively manner. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 


The boundaries of knowledge are widening so enormously in 
all directions that it is impossible to become acquainted with 
the details of science. All cultured persons should know the 
leading facts, and hence the great demand for, and utility of, 
books that give the main truths of science in a nutshell. We 
have before us several little books of this character, of uniform 
size and binding. One of these is Astronomy: The Sun and His 
Family, by Julia MacNair Wright. In this she describes the 
solar system in her well known popular style, which adds at- 
tractions to this engaging science. The same author in another 
volume gives an excellent exposition of descriptive Botany. In 
another volume Eben E. Rexford, a specialist in this line tells of 
Flowers: How to Grow Them. He devotes his attention partic- 
ularly to house plants and winter culture. (The Penn Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia.) 


_ The Russian system of exiling political prisoners to Siberia, 
is, we believe, almost a thing of the past. This barbarous sys- 
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tem has furnished the theme for many novelists, among them 
James T, Whittaker who writes of it under the title of Exiled 
for Lese Majeste. This book shows ina very forcible way how 
relentlessly freedom of speech is suppressed in the land of the 
czar. The hero is a young man who, for an indiscreet speech 
at a students’ club, is seized and transported to Siberia. A 
young lady in whom heis especially interested asks and receives 
permission to go with him. Their experience in desolate Siberia 
and their escape to America is told very vividly. The author 
fairly revels in quotations, the extracts. being from many 
authors of ancient and modern times. (Press of Curts and Jen- 
nings, Cincinnati. 


Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Reading and Recitation, com- 
piled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, have the reputation of being 
among the best aids to teachers in the pleasant, but arduous, 
task of getting up entertainments. No. 25, recently issued, 
has the usual excellent variety of prose and verse. In addition 
to the classic selections from Shakespeare and other authors of 
world-wide fame, there are extracts from current literature of 
a character suited to declamation. (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Cloth, 50 cents; paper 30 cents.) 


Notes on Beowulf is a brief but comprehensive study of the 
old Anglo-Saxon epic. It includes an analysis of the poem, a 
resume of the allusions to other peoples and tribes, its connec- 
tion with the “ Nibelungen Lay,” the geography of Beowulf, etc. 
For the teacher or for anyone who wishes to make a critical 
study of the Beowulf, this little book will prove of value. (Long- 
mans, Green and Company. London, New York, and Bombay. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A new volume of the “Pocket English Classics,” containing 


_Pope’s translation of Homer’s Iliad has recently been issued by 


the Macmillan Company. It is edited, with notes and an intro- 
duction by Albert H. Smith, of the Philadelphia central high 
school. For convenience in carrying from one place to another, 
these volumes are highly recommended. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York, London. Price, 25 cents.) 


To many students of history, the heroes of the Reformation 
possess a never flagging interest. Such students and all teach- 
ers of history will welcome the new work by James William 
Richard, D. D., of the Lutheran theological seminary, Gettys- 
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burg, Pa., on Philip Melanchthon, the Protestant preceptor of 
Germany. The treatment is scholarly and comprehensive, cover- 
ing the reformer’s entire life. The materials used were largely 
taken from Melanchthon’s own writings and care has been taken 
to impart the characteristic features of an autobiography to 
the work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.) 


The second volume of Historic New York consists of a new 
series of monographs relating to historical localities and institu- 
tions in and about the metropolis. A chapter of especial inter- 
est to teachers is the one on “Early Schools and Schoolmasters 
of New Amsterdam,” by Emma Van Vechten. Many quotations 
from old documents are made about the work of the teacher, 
the character and costs of the school-houses, etc. At one time 
the requirements of the schoolmaster were stated as follows: 
“First : That he be a person of suitable qualifications to officiate 
as schoolmaster and chorister, possessing a knowledge of music, 
a good voice so as to be heard, an aptitude to teach others the 
science, and that he should be a good reader, writer, and arith- 
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metician. Second : That he should be of the Reformed Religion 
a member of the church, bringing with him testimonials of hig 
Christian character and conduct. Third: That whether married 
or unmarried he be not under twenty-five nor over thirty-five.” 
Other chapters are on Tammany Hall, Bowling Green, Old Tay- 
erns, and Posting Inns, and the Doctor in Old New York. (G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. Price, $2.50.) 


The greater includes the less. Hood's Sarsaparilla cures 
scrofula, and may be depended upon to cure boils and pimples, 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


For use as text-books, for supplementary reading, and for the teacher’s and student’s private use. 





Practical Elocution * By J. W. SHormaker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this book has given it the 
largest sale on record of any similar work. 


Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. An 
elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a reputation, and 
he writes a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with “ Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It can be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


from occasional “‘ slips of speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way? Hereis a little volume 


binding, 50 cent-. 


Astronomy : The Sun and His Family. — 
MacNarr Warieut. The author has made the subject of astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale, and any one who reads this book will have 
a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar 
system. She shows how worlds are born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable matter, so 
pleasantly packed in so small a space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. ~ 


The Story of the Iliad. The chief episodes of the 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, $1.25. 
i 








THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


Advanced Elocution. By Mrs. J W. SHOEMAKER. 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the more advanced 
students, is the outgrowth of careful study and observation covering 
an extended period of practical work in the classroom and on the 
reading platform 

No new and untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given 
place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the.philosophy of ex- 
pression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the 
wants of the student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather 
back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech. By Joun H. Becutex. Who is ess 


Handbook of Pronunciation. 3, jou u. 


BrecuTEL. This volume contains over five thousand carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 


for just this purpose. Itis practical and philosophical, fresh, novel, | tion to the copious list of words of ordinary use, many geographical, 
and winning, and written in an interesting and chatty style. Cloth | biographical, historical, mythological, scientific, and technical terms 


of difficult pronunciation are given. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Botany : The Story of Plant Life. By Jota Mac- 


Narm Waieur. This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
that are in evidence during that month. The treatment of root» 
stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, and fruit, are pleasing and practical. 
The subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversa- 
tional way that is most interesting as well asinstructive. Cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooxs, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The Story of the Odyssey. 4 ook tun of in- 


tale of Helen and the dire results of her misdoing are here told in | terest, and the boy or girl who begins the story will read it through. 
words admirable for their simplicity and directness. The wonderful | It is not merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one of the most 
inventive skill, the beauty and variety of imagery, and the simplicity | instructive books that literature affords. In fact, he who has become 
of style displayed by Homer are graphically exhibited in this book: | familiar with the adventures here narrated has an outlook upon the 
art, poetry, and romance of the world. Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 
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Interesting Items. 


Political Affairs in Spain. 


One of the seen om Carlist chiefs said 
recently that everything was ready for an 
insurrection as soon as the signal was giv- 
en. The opposition parties are somewhat 
chagrined to find that Sagasta still enjoys 
the confidence of the crown. As soon as 
the bill for the cession of the Philippines is 
approved the queen regent will ratify the 
peace treaty, and then the —— relatin 
to the peace negotiations will be published. 
The next steps will be to establish obliga- 
tory military service, increase the navy, re- 
form city affairs, take steps to settle the 
Cuban and Philippine debts, and reorgan- 
ize the national finances. Five spies who 
visited the United States during the war 
have been rewarded. 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean is to 





wash the excretions from it off : 
the skin takes care of itself in- 
side, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no frec 
alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 
gists; all sorts of people use it. 





Dress Fabrics. 


Novelties in Silks, 


Novelties in Cottons, 


Novelties in Woolen S. 


Sdtoadway L 1916 Street, 





Great Britain Reduces Postage. 


The rate on letters in the following coun- 
tries has been reduced from five cents to 
two cents by the British postmaster-gen 
eral: United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and ireland, British India, Newfoundland, 
Natal, Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbadoes, Ba- 
hama Islands, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, British East Africa, British 
Central Africa, the Niger Coast Protector- 
ate, the Niger Company’s _ territeries, 
Uganda, Aden, Ascension, Sarawak, Ma- 
lay straits, Johore. 


Gaelic Sent by Telegraph. 


Ireland’s telegraph department recently 
proved that it could manage Gaelic, b 
taking the speeches delivered at an Iris 
festival at Letterkenny, County Donegal, 
in the native tongue and receiving them at 
Dublin, so that they could be printed in 
Gaelic characters in the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. 


Germans Discarding French Words. 
Since the Franco-German war patriotic 


Germans have been working industriously 
to rid their language of the many borrowed 


“| words and phrases due to the admiration 


of *French ideas and manners professed 
by Frederick the Great and his contem- 
poraries. Now Emperor William has 
taken a hand in the game by issuing an 
order substituting German words for nu- 
merous French military terms heretofore 
in use. 


The Last Dervish Force Surrenders. 


The whole remaining force of Ahmed 
Fedil, the only unconquered dervish chief- 
tain, numbering about 2,000, has surren- 
dered to the British gunboat Metemneh, on 
the Blue Nile. Fedil escaped in a south- 
erly direction. 


French Torpedo Boats. 


The French newspapers are enthusiasti- 
cally describing the perfermances of a new 
submarine torpedo beat called the Gustave 
Zade. Some claim that it will revolution- 
ize the methods of naval warfare. Another 
one called the Morse, built upen the same 

lan, is nearly finished. It is about 120 
eet long, is worked by electricity, and 
comes to the surface to recharge its mo- 
tors. This boat carries two torpedoes, one 
being always in the tube. When the shot 
valve closes the water is Peper out and 
the other torpedo is placed in positien. 





France and Newfoundland. 


It is said a peaceful settlement of the 
Newfoundland question between France 
and Great Britain will be arrived at shortly. 
French fishermen will be compensated for 
the surrender of their rights under the 
treaty of Utrecht. At the same time, a 
solution of the French shore question and 
of the occupation of St. Pierre-Miquelon 
will be made. The London officials regard 
these islands as being little better than a 
big smuggling center detrimental alike to 
Newfoundland, Canada, and the United 


How To 
Gain Flesh 


Persons have been known to 
gain a pound a day by taking 
an ounce of SCOTT’S EMUL- 
— It is strange, but it often 

appens. 

Somehow the ounce produces 
the pound; it seems to start the 
digestive machinery going prop- 
erly, so that the patient is able 
to digest and absorb his ordinary 
food, which he could not do be- 
fore, and that is the way the gain 
is made. 

A certaim) amount of flesh is 
necessary for health; ii you have 
not got it you can get it by 
taking 


Seu's Fin 


You will find it just as useful in summer 
as in winter, and if you are thriving upon 
it don’t stop because the weather is warm. 


50c, and $r.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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States, and will insist upon the re-establish- 
ment there of the conditions contemplated 
when they were ceded to France. 


The Dreyfus Case Still TroublesFrance. 


Another unexpected development in the 
Dreyfus case was the resignation of M. 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire of the presidency 
of the civil section of the 
Court of Cassation. In 
justification of his action 
he charges a conspiracy 
in the court to exonerate 
Dreyfus. But he practically 
admits his partiality by de- 
claring that his resignation 
was intended to avenge the 
army and its generals for the suffering they 
have had to endure in silence. 

This is asserted to be the greatest scan- 
dal that has been developed by the case. 
Beaurepaire is charged with resigning to 
better his political prospects should there 
» revolution, which now seems prob- 
able. 

A cable from Cayenne, capital of French 
Guiana, has been communicated to the 
Court of Cassation, embodying the reply 
of Dreyfus to questions put to him by the 
public prosecutor there. 


To Mitigate War’s Horrors. 


Count Muravieff, the Russian minister of 
foreign affairs, has addressed a circular 
letter to the powers in the interest of miti- 
gating somewhat the horrors of war. His 
idea is to have an exchange of ideas be- 
tween the different cabinets, prior to the 
meeting of the peace congress proposed 
some months ago by the czar. 

This circular makes the following pro- 
posals: * To agree not to increase naval or 
military forces or the expenses for them for 
a fixed period; to seek means for reducing 
forces and expenses in future; to forbid 
the use of any new weapen or explosive of 
a power better than now made; to restrict 
the use of the most terrible of existing ex- 
plosives, and to forbid the throwing of any 
explosives from balloons or similarly; to 
forbid the using of submarine torpedoes 
and similar contrivances; to cease con- 
structing vessels with rams; to neutralize 
vesseis saving those wrecked in naval bat- 
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tles. The circular recommends that the 
final conference be held at the capital of a 
secondary power, probably Brussels or Co- 
penhagen. 


Additions to the Russian Navy. 


In spite of the czar’s call for a peace con- 
gress, Russia is still increasing her navy. 
A cruiser of 6,250 tons is being constructed 
at Stettin, Prussia. In Russian yards 
there will be built three battleships of about 
12,800 tons each, and two cruisers of 6,000 
and 3,000 tons respectively. The Russian 
government is also building numerous tor- 
pedo boats. 


Germany Threatens the Tonga Islands. 


The German consul at Samoa went to 
the Tonga islands and threatened to seize 
Savao, the most fertile of the group, unless 
the government paid private debts owed 
by the natives to aGerman company. The 
king appealed to Great Britain, the United 
States, and France. 


ut. 


Influenza:—A surgeon in the U.S. Ma- 
rine Hospital service writes that Anti- 
kamnia is as much a specific for influenza 
as quinine is for ague. 

Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton,- Ohio, 
writes: I have found Antikamnia an ex- 
cellent remedy in all forms of neuralgia. 

Alfred Bailey, M. D., of 38 Rock street, 
Fall River, Mass., in a letter of recent 
date writes: “I have had splendid results 
from Antikamnia in Rheumatic gout, as 
wellas La Grippe.’—Massachusetts Medi- 
cal Journal. 


Florida. 
Persovally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. ‘ 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
third tour of the present season to Jack- 


will leave New York and Philadelphia by 
special train of Pullman Palace Cars Tues- 
day, February 21. Excursion tickets, in- 
cluding railway transportation, Pullman 
accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route in both directions while travelin 
on the special train, will be sold at the fol- 
lowing rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel 
phia, $48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85 ; Erie, 
$54.85; Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, 
see and at a proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General ere Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


What the ‘‘Home Journal,’’ February 
8th, 1899, says of the New York 
and Florida Limited. 


Some journeys are a tedious and even 
torturesome experience, but the trip to 
Florida on the luxurious limited trains of 
the Southern Railway is like sitting ina 
sumptuous theatre (the observation car) 
to witness a matinee entertainment of 
moving pictures, then repairing but a few 
steps to Delmonico’s (the dining-car) for 
supper, and a few steps again to the Wal- 
dorf (sleeping car) for a night’s repose 


La Grippe, Neuralgia, and Rheumatic] 
Go 


No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s, 

‘¢ When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly . recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking ~ 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 








cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation, 





sonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, | 





In the selection oi food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle —a 
flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever-> 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, sesurimien, 


BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, Rash 
and Skin d 


- VRIFIES as WELL 





ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 8u! 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale 4 all and Fancy Goods Dealers 
theceapont he U. 


an q 
‘ound in N. Y. City at R. H. "s, Stern’s, 
thrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods ers. 
tar-Beware of base imitations. __ Rewerd for 
«arrest and proof of any one selling same 
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The Schools w 


of Greater New York, Boston, 
@ and numerous other places use ¥ 
» Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— 
® A positive gs of its excellence, & 
® backed up by the fact that there & 
® is more of CARTER’S INK used @ 
® bythe U.S.Governmentthan ofall @ 
P other makes put together. 
p lon’t you use tt? Tt costs no 
2 more than the poorest 


: : xew ore The Cartor’s Ink i 


@ CHICAGO 




















ears S PASTE 


res oie HAN Mucitace for Aut Purposes 
A LK ¥ ALL OEALERS 
Q5. Tube by Mail - SF 


DCarTeR's INK CO.-Boston 


an PR Tie INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT 


4 SIGHT 
















John I. Brown & Son, Boston. 








THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils.## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 

Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea, 

9 Groups of States. 24x36in. 10c. 

French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 


40c. 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
aa) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 
Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@e 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
unth complete ist. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 


Witt Geter Hee 
BOOL SOT Gleznuine BELLS, 
Vette erect sel S FREE 











amid every surrounding suggestive of 
wealth and contributory to comfort. 

The New York and Florida Limited, as 
operated between New York and St, 
Augustine, is the finest train ever operated 
between New York and Florida. The 
route is via Pennsylvania, Southern Ry., 
F.C. & P. and F. b. C , and is composed 
exclusively of a Club Car, Compartment, 
Observation, Library, Dining and Draw- 
ing room Sleeping Cars. No other such 
train between New York and Florida. 
Leaves New York daily, except Sunday, 
at11.50 A.M. Two other fast trains, 4.20 
P.M. and 12.05 A.M. The only route oper- 
ating thru Pullman Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars New York to Rockledge, Day- 
tona, Ormond, Palm Beach, and Miami, 
connecting with steamships for Havana, 
Nassau, and Key West. Perfect Dining 
Car service on all trains of the Southern 
Railway. F _ — information call or 
ren J. ee General Eastern 

Agent, F. Pa & PRR + 353 Broadway, 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
suent. Southern Ry., 271 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Florida and Cuba, 


Via Ae ra: Southern Ry., F., C. & 
P. and F C. The only route operating 
thru Pullman sleeping car service New 
York to Ormond, Rockledge, Palm Beach 
and Miami. Connection for Havana, Key 
West, and Nassau. Route of the “New 
York and Florida Limited.” Finest train 
in the world, operated solid between New 
York and St. Augustine, composed exclu- 
sively of dining, library, and observation, 
compartment and drawing room sleepin 

cars. Two other fast trains. 4.20 P. M. an 

12.05 A.M. For detail a apply 
to J. L. Adams, G. E.A., F.C.& P. R.R., 
Bp. B’way, New York, or A. S. Thweatt, 
+ P. A., Southern Ry., 271 B’way, New 

ork 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 
Next Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


The second of the present series of per- 
sonally conducted tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Tren- 
ton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates frem other stations, 

OLD Point CoMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days’ board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour atrate of $15.00 from New 
York; $1 “50 from Trenton; $1250 from 
Philadelp ja, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New York; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General. Passenger Agent, road street 
station, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
MorTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLays all 
PaIn, Cures WIND Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in-ev part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
TAL. | take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ttle, 





DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wits On ty 30 Pounps or 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 








This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.0@, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a}4-Ib. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea or any 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS Is A SPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





Better Your Position 


by entering the U.S Government employ. How 

tosecure a<Government position; full instructions 

with Recent Civil gy — = S ger 
and Answers. Cloth. pages 

Hinds & Noble, Cooper asthe ute ‘Bent * ), yo 

York City. 
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There’s no a 
“Hobson’s Choice” 





> 

J 

. 

i 

, 

» 

» In buying a railroad ticket. You 
; should remember this point. A rail- 
, road journey can be disagreeable 
» or itcan be done very comfortably. 
; To avoid the disagreeable, to 
: secure comfort, in fact to have the 
; best of everything in travel, insist 
» on the agent furnishing tickets 
; reading over the Lake Shore & 
; Michigan Southern Railway. 

» Send for copy of our “Book of 
; Trains” explaining about this route. 
q 
y 
» 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0, 
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GILYIDIz, LINE, 


Tie : ONLY DIRECT 
we y WATER ROUTE TO 


DIRECT TO 


CHARLESTON 


} ax> JACK SONVILLE| 


AFFORDING RAIL CONNECTIONS SZ 
TO ALL SOUTHERN: RESORTS 


| ‘“S°BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 





Present Day Models 
of the 


emington 


| Standard Typewriter, 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 




















PORTRAITS Fattte Approaching Birthdays. | 


We are prepared to furnish in any quantities, fine 
reproductions of original and excellent portraits of 


LINCOLN, WASHINGTON, FROEBEL 
For Schools and Kindergartens at the following Low Prices: 
No. 3 Card, 834x104 inches, per 100, $2.00; per dozen, $0.35 
- “ of “ -“ “ I 


No. .003 
ee sue i er ies. -| eee pod 





Have you recently seen KINDERGARTEN REVIEW? It has been vastly improved. 


The Misses Poulsson, of Boston, are the editors. Subscription price, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


11 East 16th St. NEW YORK. = 515 Grand Building, ATLANTA. 418 East 9th St., KANSAS CITY. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 |  Wéithout Annotated Selections, - $1.00 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


‘No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 
“It is certainly the best in its line that I have seen.’ 
“T think See of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
“‘T am just as well pleased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literat 
have been usin; that fo ‘or two years.” 
am. in and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same subjec 
8 | = mre favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adaptoas to our work.” 











, and we 


With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


TOILET PAPER 


Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 

















We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 





RR EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when cem- 
municating with advertisers. 





and never gets out 
of order as others do—thousands in 

plaint ever received. All others ct 
ever the Uni nique wi em introduced. 
Sent prepaid t any dress on receipt of 35 cents. 
8 for $1.00. M. VanDERVORT, Agent, 204 East 
119th 8t., New York City. 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - = $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $35,508,194.59 

Paip TO PoLity-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - = $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459;912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 





Wall Maps 
Wa abenicht-Sydow 


Physical, a * 
Excelsior Series, e 
. Political Maps. e 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
| Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washingten St., 





Boston, 





Civil Service Examinations 


Full information as to requirements, examina- 
tions, positions, — — - Address Civil 
Service Informa’ 4 Cooper Institute 
(Dept. F), New PU City.” Enclose stamp for 
reply. 





The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality, Send 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample. 


J. M. OLCOTT & &. ee 
New York, * Manufacturers of hicago, 
yo Fifth Ave. | Scheol Supplies. 8&4 Wabash Ave. 
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